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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 





TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the ‘ Spectator”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 
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NEWS OF THE 





FENHE tide has turned on the Western Front. General Foch, 

| after stopping the great German offensive launched on 
Monday week on either side of Reims, began on Thursday week an 
offensive of his own which has transformed the situation. The 
first battle of the Merne in 1914 ruined the invader’s plans; the 
scecond battle of the Marne in 1918 promises to be the opening 
phase of the final defeat of Germany. General Foch has justified 
the confidence of the Allies by a masterly manceuvre at the psycho- 
logical moment, and the French, British, Italien, end American 
troops uider his direction have all fought magnificently. The 
enemy, defeated with heavy losses on three sides of his salient 
between the Aisne and the Marne, is now fighting desperate rear- 
guard actions to save what he can from the wreck of his grandiose 
scheme. 
Allied Armies and in their brillient chief. 


General Foch on Thursday week attacked the enemy’s western 
flank between Fontenoy on the Aiane, west of Soissons, and Chateau- 
Thierry on the Marne, on a front of twenty-eight miles. The 
French infentry and strong American forces under. Generals Mangin 
and Degoutte, without any preliminary bombardment, suddenly 
advanced on the enemy lines, preceded by a heavy barrage and 
accompanied by many tanks. The surprise was completely suc- 
cessful. Everywhere on the wide front, held by General von Boehn 
with from seven to twelve divisions, the enemy was overwhelmed. 
'n the first rush the French took the plateau commanding Soissons 
from the south-west, and further south the French and Americans 
advanced a mile or more all along the line, capturing twenty villages 
and many prisoners. 


The advance was continued with great vigour on Friday week. 
While the left flank held firm outside Soissons, the centre and right 
flank were pushed forward for several miles. The enemy counter- 
uttacked with desperate energy in the valley of the Oureq, which 
bisects the new battle-front, but he failed to hold the Allies. That 
night General Foch was able to announce the capture of seventcen 
thousand prisoners and no fewer than three hundred and sixty guns 
—a very definite proof of the swiftness with which the attackers had 
overrun the enemy’s battery positions. More captures last 
Saturday, in a further advance, raiscd the total to over twenty 
thousand prisoners and over four hundred guns. 


The immediate effect of General Foch’s counterstroke was seen 
last Saturday when the Germansevacuated thesouthern hank of the 
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Marne in great haste, leaving their guns behind them and sustaining 
considerable losses from aircraft attack and shell-fire in crossing 
the river. The French end Americans who had offered so stout 
a resistance south of the Marne followed up the enemy, end began 
last Sunday to cross in pursuit. This new menace from the south 
combined with the attack from the west forced the enemy to evacuate 
Chateau-Thierry, which the French entered last Sunda’ morning. 
That night the Allies were holding a line some miles to the north- 
east of the town, and had command of large stretches of the high 
road running north from Chateau-Thierry to Soissons. 


The Germans brought up large reinforcements north and south 
of the Oureq, and made several fierce counter-attacks last Sunday 
and Monday. But though they checked the advance for a few 
hours, they could not stop it. On Tuesday the Allies to the north 
of the Oureq were close to the Soissons-Chateau-Thierry road. To 
the south of the Oureq they were well beyond the road. Mean- 
while the Americans on the Marne widened their hold of the valley 
by taking Jaulgonne, and the French crossed at several points 
further upstream. The combined pressure from the west and the 
south on this corner of the enemy's salient brought the Allies on 
Wednesday within six miles of Fére-en-Tardenois, 

While the Franco-American armies thus attacked the enemy 
salient on the west, the Franco-Italian forces under General Berthelot 
on the eastern side of the salient between Reims and the Marno 
began to counter-attack General von Below's army, before which 
they had slowly fallen back for three dxys. The wooded hil );of 
this part of Champagne are difficult fighting ground and the enemy 
was in great force. Nevertheless the Allies made headway. The 
Italians, after six days of hard fighting in the Ardre Valley, were 
relieved last Saturday by British troops, who went straight into 
action and captured two villages. By Tuesday th British and 
French troops in this sector had almost regained the ground lost 
on the 15th, and were oceupying very large bodies of the enemy, 
whose object was to retain command of the Dormans-Fismes road 
by which he must retreat. The position of the enemy's mass¢s, 
packed into a narrowing salient of rough country less than twenty- 
four miles square with poor communications, and harassed on three 
sides and from the air, is not enviable. 

Not content with his big counterstroke, General Foch on Tuesday 
made a local attack north of Montdidier. The French troops, 
operating on a three-mile front west of the Avre, captured the 
villages of Mailly-Rainevel, Sanvillers, and Aubvillers with 
eighteen hundred and fifty prisoners. The object was no doubt 
to improve the French position on the plateau west of the 
Avre, and thus to raise a fresh obstacle to a German advance on 
Amiens through Moreuil, as well as to test the enemy’s strength 
at this critical point in his line where he is nearest to Amiens. 


Scottish troops in Flanders on Friday weck made a succe:eful 
advance on a two-mile front to the west of Bailleul, t.k’ng the 
village of Meteren by assault and capturing four hundred and 
fifty-three prisoners. Last Saturday, in the sector south of Arras, 
English troops made a local attack between Hébuterne and Bucquoy, 
and occupied Rossignol Wood, which had long been a source of 
annoyance to our outposts. 


The Allied airmen took a most active part in the new battle of 
the Marne. They harassed the enemy on the southern bank by 
bombing his bridges, and when he retreated they followed him up 
and attacked him with bombs and machine-gun fire. Last Sunday 
the airmen showered explosives on Fére-en-Tardenois, the cer tre 
of the enemy’s salient, and caused a great fire which must have 
obstructed his communications. They also did much demage at 
Fismes on the Aisne, the chief railway junction in his immediate 
rear. Our Independent Air Foree has made daily raids on German 
towns, visiting Mannheim twice, Heidelberg, Offenburg in Baden, 
and other places. On Monday our airmen caused an explosion in 
the powder factory at Rottweil in Wiirttemberg, which is a long 
wey east of the Rhine. 








) 
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British airmen, ascending from warships detached from the 
Grand Fleet, made a raid on Friday week on the Zeppelin sheds at 
Tondern in Schleswig. One large shed was destroyed by Captain 
Dixon and another was hit by Captain Smart. The Danish papers 
say that three Zeppelins were burnt. Four of our machines failed 
to return; three of them landed in Denmark. 








The enemy submarines, which seem to be concentrating their 
attention on a few large vessels, last week torpedoed and sank thre> 
big steamers, outward bound. The White Star liner ‘ Justicia,’ 
a magnificent new vessel of #2,000 tons, which had just brought 
six thousand American troops to Europe, was sunk on Saturday 
last off the North coast of Ireland, after repeated torpedo attacks 
which began on Friday afternoon and were continued through the 
night. The ship was thrice hit, but floated for twenty-four hours. 
All but eleven of the large crew were saved by the patrols. The 
Cunarder ‘ Carpathia,’ of 13,600 tons, was sunk in the Atlantic west 
of Ireland on Wednesday week, after being thrice torpedoed. All 
but five of the crew were saved in their boats. On the previous 
Monday the transport ‘ Barunga,’ formerly a German vessel, was 
sunk, She was carrying invalid Australian soldiers. Fortunately 
all on board were rescued. The Admiralty has announced that, 
by a happy coincidence, H.M.S. * Marne’ sank an enemy submarine 
on Saturday last, when the French and American troops were 
driving the enemy across the Marne. 





‘U’-boats have again appeared off the American coast. Mines 
“San Diego,’ which sank off Fire Island on Saturday last. All but 
eight out of the large crew were saved. Last Sunday an enemy 
submarine off Cape Cod attacked a small tug towing four barges, 
and, after missing them with three torpedoes, sank them by shell- 
The ‘U’-boat commander who crossed the Atlantic to waste 
his torpedoes on barges seems to have caused great amusement in 
America. His superiors, we imagine, will not see the joke. 


fire. 





The Admiralty return for Juno shows that the total losses of 
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lamenting this state of affairs although by rejecting both Propor. 
tional Representation and the Alternative Vote Parliament has 
made it possible for Dervishes to win a seat by virtue of a compara- 
tively small vote. It would be a calamity if the result of a Genera] 
Election were to seem to proclaim to the world that Great Britain 
was divided about the conduct of the war. Nothing could be less 
true. But if this calamity is to be averted the Government must 
make up their mind quickly how they are going to avoid all the 
shoals which are appearing in the political tideway. 


One sign of firmness and clear thinking on the part of the Prime 
Minister is to be heartily welcomed. The papers of Wednesday 
published a letter from Mr. Lloyd George to a correspondent in 
which he defended Sir George Cave in right good style. ‘I cannot 
understand,” wrote Mr. Lloyd George, “ the personal attacks upon 
Sir George Cave to which you refer. The policy with regard to 
the treatment of enemy aliens is the policy of the Govermnent, 
for which the Government as a whole, and I as its head, accept 
the fullest responsibility.”” That is the way to talk. If Mr. Lloyd 
George had acted in this way in the past towards his colleagues 
and his experts, we should have had no occasion for a considerable 
part of our criticism. Unhappily he broke down the old rule that 
the responsibility of the Cabinet is a collective responsibility, and 
that a Minister or important official must be cither defended o: 
called upon to resign. The unpractical and wholly indefensib\ 
method of procedure was to allow a Minister or military adviser 


: ; : .. | to be grossly and bitterly attacked by the Press, and then to accept 
laid by them are said to have caused the loss of the American cruiser 


the results of the Press campaign as though they had been quite 
inevitable. 





merchant tonnage from all causes were the smallest recorded for | 


any month since September, 1916. 
were sunk, and of Allied and neutral shipping 114,567 tons. 
te a! for the past quarter was 946,578 tons, as compared with 
2,236,934 for the quarter ending with June, 1917. Yet more ships 
entered and cleared from British ports last quarter then in either 
of the two preceding quarters. It may be added that the output 


Of British shipping 161,062 tons | 
The | 


of our shipyards in June, 134,159 tons, was less than the tonnage | 


lost. Until we can do more than replace every ship sunk by a new 
vessel, the position will be unsatisfactory. 


There has been a great deal of discussion in the Press about the 
probability of a Gencral Election in the autumn. 
has revolved round a leading article in the 7'imes which called upon 
the Government to frame a new policy, including such items as a 
general clearing-out of the Civil Services and the dismissal of ** pas- 
sengers"’ from the Government. We cannot dispute either the 
probability or the desirability of a General Election in the near 
future. 


The discussion | 


It is a comparatively small matter that the House of | 


Commons is stale; what really matters is that it would not be | 


easily defensible to hold by-elections on the old register when once 
a new and enormously expanded register has been completed. 
The new register is approaching completion, and it cannot of course 
be brought into force except by a General Election, 


But we sincerely hope that the Government will not act upon 
the advice that they should adopt a programme which would 
assuredly revive Party strife in a bad form. Unity is wanted, 
not dissension; concentration on the conduct of the war, not a 
dispersal of energy and mental attention over a variety of indifferent 
subjects. The Government must certainly lay their plans, and 
that most carefully, but not in the direction in which many of their 
friends are urging them. The Government could best secure 
unity, the one essential thing, by simply demanding a mandate 


It seems likely, however, that the rift which has been appearing 
lately between the Northcliffe Press and the Prime Minister may 
become wider, since Sir George Cave has been a peculiar object 
of attack from that part of the Press. Now that Mr. Lloyd George 
has heartily identified himself with Sir George Cave’s policy, it will 
be impossible for the Northcliffe Press to keep up the pretence 
that Mr. Lloyd George is desperately trying to inspire more zeal— 
as zeal is judged—in his more backward colleagues. 


We desire to make a particular appeal to Unionists to do one 
thing before the adjournment of Parliament; that is, to 
that the Government shall give a clear and definite pledge that if 
voluntary recruiting breaks down in Lreland, and the wholly inade- 
quate fifty thousand men asked for are not obtained by September 
Ist, the original pledge about the application of Conscription shall 
be kept. Even if the fifty thousand men should be obtained, they 
would be only a tenth part of the proper contribution of Ireland. 
Nothing less could be accepted with any show of decency or reason 
even as a stopgap. If the Unionists, or those Unionists who still 
wish to retain their political name, would meke this demand upon 
the Government, it would be quite impossible for the Government 
with any logic to refuse it. For it will be remembered that'the Govern- 
ment have over and over again protested that it is most unfair 
to say that they have abandoned Conscription for Ireland. Let 
the Unionists in the House of Commons therefore be fair to the 
Government. Let them take them at their word, 


insist 


Lord Lee of Fareham has resigned his position as Director- 
General of Food Production owing to the reversal of the Govern- 
ment’s policy of increasing the area of arable land. Inthediscussion 
of Lord Lee’s resignation there secms to be a great deal of con- 
fusion. When the military crisis required a sudden increase of Man- 
Power, the Government’s comb began to work very freely in the 
rural districts, and farmers have been more short-handed than 
ever. In these circumstances it was reasonable, as we ourselves 
have pointed out on previous occasions, not to proceed to plough up 
more grassland, even though it had been earmarked for the purpose, 
if there were no prospect of cultivating it properly. 


Every farmer knows that it pays better to cultivate a smaller 


| piece of land adequately than to try to work a larger piece which 


from the people to continue the war with the single object of | 


victory. They would ask, in fact, for a vote of confidence. 
would cause no superfluous division of Parties, and those who did 
not wish for victory—namely, the Pacificists and Defeatists—would 
probably lose their seats, to the delight of the majority of the nation. 





At present the Party truce has been virtually ended in many 
constituencies ; in some, Liberals are opposing Unionists, though 
both happen to be supporters of the Government; and round 
the battleground of these primary contests all kinds of wild Dervishes 
are skirmishing with the hope of getting in owing to the misfortunes 
of their most powerful opponents. It is one of the ironies of our 
domestic politics that many Members of Parliament should be 


That | 





cannot be thoroughly cleaned or fertilized. But the recognition of 
this fact implies no reversal of the Policy of the Plough. Ii British 
agriculture has to produce a much larger proportion of the food of 
the people than formerly in order to secure the country against the 
submarine danger, the extension of the corn-lands is essential. 
Though there must necessarily be a check to the policy at present, 
there must be no going back upon it, and for our part we do not 
believe that the Government have any such intention. 


The issue has been a good deal complicated by complaints, 
often only too well founded, that the ‘wrong sort of grassland- 
has been brought under the plough. To plough up rich oid 
pasture wlien the inferior or middling grasslands are still untouched 
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by the plough is utterly wrong. Unhappily there have been 
failures in judgment on the part of the Agricultural War Committees 
owing to the fact that they have entered into a kind of friendly 
rivalry in extending their areas of newly ploughed land. There are 
bound to be some indiscretions when the principal motive of a Com- 
mittee is to ‘‘ make a good show” and to brandish its figures in 
proof of its zeal. At the same time, the critics should remember 
that the whole of the Agricultural War Committee business has had 
to be improvised during the war, and that, though there have been 
many mistakes, the results over the whole country have been better 
than might have been expected, and indeed have been surprisingly 
good. 


The ex-Tsar, Nicholas Romanoff, was shot on July 16th by order 
of a body calling itself the Ural Regional Council, which has an- 
nounced ominously that “ the wife and son of Romanoff have been 
sent to a place of security.” The Russian Central Executive 
Committee have “ accepted the decision” of the Ural Regional 
Council “as being regular”; and apparently an attempt will 
be made to justify this murder, by cut-throat Revolutionaries, 
from the ex-Tsar’s diaries and correspondence with Rasputin and 
others. It is explained that “later occurrences” prevented the 
trial of the ex-Tsar by a tribunal: so the Tsar of All the Russias, 
the Little Father of his People, was slain like a deserter or a spy, 
without even the brief formality of a Court-Martial. It is a 
miserable end to a tragic career. Nicholas II. set out to be an 
autocrat without the necessary strength of will and purpose, being 
by turns reactionary and progressive. He was readily deluded by 
the Kaiser up to the very moment of war, None the less one pities 
him for the manner of his end, after so many weary months of 
imprisonment and torture of mind. 





The Times correspondent at Tokio states that, in response to a 
proposal from President Wilson, the Japanese Government have 
decided to send troops to Siberia. Japanese opinion is by no means 
unanimous on the question, but the Government seem to have felt 
that they could not decline a request made by the President and 
supported by Great Britain, France, and Italy. The object of the 
Allies is to support the forces of order in Siberia against the Anarchists 
and their allies, the released German and Hungarian prisoners, so 
that a Siberian Government may establish itself. The Czecho-. 
Slovak troops, who have already the command of the Siberian 
Railway from the Volga to the Pacific, have begun the good work, 
and have been joined by many Russians, like General Alexeieft, who 
do not despair of their country. But they need the prompt assist- 
ance of the Allies if they are to maintain their ground against 
the German forces which threaten them from Southern Russia, 
Vigorous action by the Allies in Siberia will have an instant effect 
for good on the Russian situation, as the Germans know only too 
well. 





The Bolsheviks announced last week that they had refused a 
German proposal to send a German battalion to guard the Embassy 
at Moscow. ‘In no case,” said the Bolshevik message, “ could 
the Russian Government permit the presence of a foreign military 
detachment in Moscow.” Two days later the semi-official Cologne 
Gazette announced that the German Government had arranged to 
send ‘‘some hundreds” of soldiers in civilian clothes to guard Dr, 
Helfferich, the new Ambassador. In this way M. Lenin, as the 
Chinese say, has “saved face,” while, as usual, agreeing to the 
demands of his Imperial friend at Berlin. 


The nature of the Allied expedition to the Murman coast of 
Northern Russia is defined in an Agreement between Great Britain, 
America, and France on the one part, and the Murman Regional 
Council on the other, which was circulated by the Bolshevik wireless 
agency and printed in Wednesday’s papers. The Agreement 
provides for the defence of the former Alexandrovsk district of the 
province of Archangel against the Powers of the German coalition. 
The Allies’ object is ‘‘ to guard the integrity of the Murman region 
for a Great United Russia.” The Allies undertake to feed the 
population and to train Russian volunteers who enter the Allied 
forces. The Agreement is to endure until “ normal relations” 
between the Russian Central Authority and the signatories are 
re-established. Apparently the whole territory affected is now in 
Allied occupation, The Finns and Germans have not yet attempted 
to intertere. 


Mr. Hoover, the American Food Administrator, speaking at 
the Mansion House on Tuesday, said that “all anxiety as to the 
great essentials of food was passed.” America, with Canada, 
could send the Allies twice as much food this year as America sent 
last year. The European Allies could be supplied with abundant 





bread of better quality. America’s meat and fat supplies were 
ample. The submarine menace no longer threatened the day-to-day 
supply of food to Great Britain, France, Italy, and Greece. Mr. 
Hoover read a message from President Wilson, saying that the 
American people would gladly make any sacrifice to maintain the 
health, comfort, and courage of the Allied peoples. ‘“ Wo are, in 
fact,” said the President, “ eating at a common table with them.” 
Mr. Hoover pointed out that within the enemy lines the dominating 
fact was hunger, and that “a periphery of starvation rings about 
so-called German victory.” America was, however, steadfastly 
endeavouring to feed the unhappy people of Belgium and Northern 
France, whose sufferings the Allies must never forget. 


A misleading Paris telegram caused us last week to do an injustice 
to General Cadorna, his Agsistant Chief of Staff, General Porro, 
and General Capello, who commanded the Second Italian Army at 
Caporetto. It seems that these officers have not been placed on 
the retired list, but have merely ceased to receive the extra paivi- 
leges enjoyed by officers holding appointments at the front. The 
Army Order which was misinterpreted did not, therefore, imply 
any censure on General Cadorna and his colleagues. We are glad 
to rectify the error, for, as we suggested last week, General Cadorna 
has rendered such magnificent service to his country and to the 
Allied cause that he should not be judged too harshly for the one 
reverse that he sustained after two years of victories. 


Lord Robert Cecil last week resigned his post as Minister of 
Blockade in order, as Assistant Foreign Secretary, to take “a 
larger and more responsible part ”’ in the work of the Foreign Office. 
He was succeeded as Minister of Blockade by Sir L. Worthington 
Evans, whose place as Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the 
Minister of Munitions was taken by General Seely. Major Astor 
was appointed Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Food, 
following the promotion of Mr. Clynes. 

Mr. Long, the Colonial Secretary, announced in a speech on 
Wednesday that the War Cabinet had approved of “a clearly 
worked out scheme for the adoption of Preference within the 
Empire,” which had been drafted by a Committee over which he 
had presided. The Committee, he added, proposed to secure raw 
materials, in the first instance, for the Empire. Much will depend 
on the details of the scheme, but the adoption of the policy, in the 
new conditions which the war has brought, seems to us inevitable. 
We retain our belief in Free Trade as the ideal, but Free Traders 
must face the facts. Most people, we take it, agree that in the 
immediate future after peace the less we have to do with Germany 
the better. The Germans perverted commerce into an instrument 
of war, and we cannot afford to let them do so again. Again, it is 
clear that high duties will be required for purposes of revenue. In 
these circumstances Free Traders may well regard Imperial Prefer- 
ence as a far better policy than insular Protection of the old kind, 
Under a system of Preference there will be a steady pressure from 
one or other part of the Empire for a reduction of duties, whereas 
under Protection the interests are subject to no external check, 


Lord Newton told the House of Lords on Wednesday that the 
details of the recent agreement with Germany for the exchange 
of prisoners would require much consideration by both Govern- 
ments. The Agreement, which he could not describe, was of a very 
far-reaching character, and had been arrived at with great difficulty. 
He warned the House that a German reservation, which is said to 
relate to the case of the Germans in China, “ might occasion very 
serious trouble.” Lord Newton admitted that our prisoners in 
Turkey were suffering greatly, but he said that the Turkish Govern- 
ment cared nothing for the twenty thousand Turkish prisoners in 
our hands, and showed no desire to effect an exchange. Austria 
had stopped our parcels for prisoners in Turkey, and we had stopped 
the parcels sent to Austrian prisoners. 


Mr. Henderson on July 13th told a Labour Conference that the 
German Majority Socialists “‘ accepted practically all the general 
principles” of the Allied Labour Conference on War Aims. We felt 
sure at the time that Mr. Henderson, whose authority was appar- 
ently a verbal message from M. Troelstra in Holland, had been grossly 
deceived. The full text of the German reply to the Allied Labour 
Conference, which appeared in Thursday’s Times, has confirmed 
our suspicions. Mr. Henderson owes it to himself and his followers 
to admit publicly that he has been misled once more by his Dutch 
friends, and that Herr Scheidemann’s party are still impenitent 
Pan-Germans who will only be tamed by defeat, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—=—— 

GENERAL FOCH’S COUNTERSTROKE, 
j J ITH General Foch’s sledge-hammer blow at the German 

flank between the Aisne and the Marne on Thursday 
week, the great battle entered on a new and promising phase. 
It is far too soon to say that the crisis is past, or that the 
enemy has lost for good the strategic initiative which he has 
enjoyed for the past four months. But we may fairly con- 
clude that General Foch in assuming the offensive with such 
vigour and skill has inflicted very heavy losses on the German 
armies, and upset the ambitious plans of General Ludendorff 
for an advance on Paris by the Marne as well as by the Aisne 
and the Oise. It is now clear that the grand attack made by 
the enemy on July 15th on either side of Reims was a colossal 
failure. The Germans made their main effort with two 
armies east of Reims, intending to break through General 
Gouraud’s lines and reach the Marne at Chalons. Meanwhile 
a third army, west of Reims, crossed the Marne and made for 
Montmirail. Had this scheme succeeded, Reims and the 
positions south of it would have been enclosed in a narrow 
pocket and would have become untenable, the whole of the 
French eastern line would have been outflanked from the 
north, and the Germans would have profited by the confusion 
to advance on Paris, The danger was great, but the French 
Army in Champagne averted it on the first day by maintaining 
its battle-positions intact and repulsing the armies of Generals 
von Kinem and von Mudra with such prodigious slaughter 
that they were unable to renew the attack. Having failed 
in his chief design, General Ludendorff decided to profit by 
the partial success of General von Below’s army to the west 
of Reims, which had gained ground in the hills south-west 
of the city and had obtained a footing on the ridge to the 
south of the Marne. On the second day of the offensive the 
eneiny made a strenuous attempt to deepen his bridge- 
head across the Marne, and at the same time to push up the 
river eastwards towards Epernay—a movement which had 
some success at first, and which threatened the left rear of 
the Reims positions. The French Armies, supported by an 
Italian corps near Reims, offered so strong a resistance 
that General von Below had to throw in his reserves, and at 
the end of the third day was still confined to a narrow strip 
along the southern bank of the Marne. While the enemy 
was thus absorbed in the attempt to push eastward and 





southward, General Foch on Thursday week suddenly struck | 


hard at the long German western flank, and in a few hours had 
transformed the situation. Good strategy always seems to 
the layman to be obvious. The German General Staff must 
have known that it was taking grave risks in holding the long 
line of thirty miles between the Aisne west of Soissons and the 
Marne at Chiteau-Thierry with the army of General von 
Boehn, who had at most twelve divisions. But in war it is 
necessary to take risks, and if the German plans west or east 
of Reims had been successful, the Allied Commander-in- 
Chief would have been fully occupied in patching the broken 
lines. General Foch’s genius lay not in the selection of the 
place of attack, but in the choice of the right moment when 
the enemy, having failed in his original design, was hesitating 
as to his next move. Had General Foch moved on the 
Tuesday or Wednesday, before the enemy was committed so 
deeply to the Epernay manauvre, his opponent might have 
been reinforced more heavily and more rapidly than was 
possible on the Thursday. Had General Foch waited a day 
or two longer, he would have found General von Boehn’s 
army reorganized, and probably far stronger in numbers 
than it was when the French and Americans attacked. The 
immediate success of his movement proved that General Foch 
had timed it correctly. The capture of four hundred German 
guns by last Saturday morning, to say nothing of over twenty 
thousand prisoners and many square miles of territory, 
showed that the enemy did not anticipate a French attack 
last week, and had been completely surprised and over- 
whelmed. A Commander-in-Chief who has such intuition and 
such a power of swift decision as General Foch displayed is a 
tremendous asset to the Allied cause. Without good leader- 
ship the best armies may be used to little purpose, as Lincoln 
found to his cost. We are almost inclined to think that the 
greatest result of last week's offensive is the revelation to 
all the world that the Allies have in General Foch a new 
Marlborough. 

The effect of this brilliant episode on the fortunes of a 
battle which is being waged on the whole front from Flanders 
to the Vosges must not be overestimated. We may speculate 
as to whether the large German salient south of the Ais:.e 
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from Soissons to near Reims, will be partly or wholly reduced ; 
whether General Foch will think it worth while to press his 
advantage; or whether the enemy will mass such large 
forces on the Aisne as to make further progress unduly 
expensive for the Allies. It is possible that General 
Ludendorff may seck to imitate General Foch by creating 
a diversion elsewhere, perhaps in Flanders, or on the Meuse 
south of Verdun, or before Amiens. A new German offensive 
may be launched at any moment in these or other sectors 
of the Western Front. Ypres still lures the Bavarian Crown 
Prince just as Reims has tempted the German Crown Prince, 
and it would not be surprising if the enemy were to seck in 
Flanders the victory denied to him in Champagne. He 
may think that British reserves have been used in the stiff 
fighting west of the Montagne de Reiths, where our troops 
have done so well, and that a renewed attack on the Ypres 
Salient would at last, after four years, give him the battered 
ruins of which we have denied him possession. The under- 
lying problem. to which the General Btatts alone possess the 
key, is that of man-power. If the enemy has still considerable 
reserves, he will resume the offensive. If his reserves are 
running low, he will probably not do so, unless, indeed, he is 
actuated by sheer desperation to try the gambler’s last throw, 
regardless of consequences. We have no means of elucidating 
this problem, but we may at least point out one or two 


considerations which bear on it. First of all, the 
enemy's total losses in this year’s campaign must 
have been very great. He has made five offensives on 


a very large scale, each of which meant days of heavy 
fighting on wide fronts, and each of which was indecisive. 
Modern attacks which do not succeed are apt to be very costly. 
In a single day at the Somme some of our divisions are said 
to have lost forty per cent. of their numbers. In view of the 
ever-increasing intensity of artillery and machine-gun fire, it 
is probable that the proportion of losses sustained in an attack 
that is pushed home and yet fails is larger now than it was two 
years ago. There is nothing inherently improbable in the 
French report that the two German armies, a quarter of a 
million strong, which attacked in Champagne on Monday 
week lost fifty thousand men. It is stated also that the 123rd 
German Division, which was engaged first with the Italians and 
then with the British to the south-west of Reims, had last 
Saturday night less than six hundred men surviving out of its 
nominal strength of nine thousand. Of course such heavy 
losses are exceptional, but when hundreds of thousands of men 
are engaged a moderate daily rate of casualties means a very 
large butcher's bill. Dr. Wekerle told the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment that the Austrians in their defeat on the Piave lost 
a hundred thousand men, and that their former offensives had 


involved equal losses. He may have been guilty of an under- 


estimate, as the Hungarians seem to think, but his statement 
illustrates the necessary cost of a large modern offensive. At 
least three out of the five German attacks of this year have 
been carried out on a scale comparable to that of the Austrian 
venture, and there have been innumerable lesser actions. 
General Foch’s offensive alone, in yielding over twenty 
thousand prisoners, probably placed four times as many 
Germans on the casualty-list. We may safely infer, then, that 
the enemy's losses since March have considerably exceeded 
half-a-million, and that half of his reinforcements from the 
Kastern Front have been put out of action. Again, it is possible 
that he has used up a good deal of his best material in these 
attacks, There is sqme uncertainty as to the nature of the 
much-advertised “ storm troops,” who do not appear to be 
such picked specimens of the German soldiery as is commonly 
believed. But it is natural that the enemy should employ his 
best divisions in critical operations, and where these have 
failed, his loss has been all the greater. Furthermore, it must 
be remembered that Germany is not able even now to con- 
centrate her whole effort on the Western Front. She has a 
considerable force in Russia and in Finland. She has had to 
send reinforcements to stiffen the Turks in Syria and, oddly 
enough, to check the Turks in the Caucasus, It is possible, 
too, that she may have to help the Austrians in Italy and 
nearer home as well. With these liabilities to meet, and 
with her heavy casualties, Germany cannot have much left 
of her Eastern armies to spare for further offensives. Wo 
are confirmed in this belief by the mere fact that General 
Foch has struck. He has held his hand until now because 
he was conscious of his inferiority in numbers, His attack 
shows that in his opinion the Allies, with the splendid 
support of America, are now once more on level terms with 
the enemy. 

t must be remeimbered, however, that the German Govern- 
ment are not free to consider their next move from the purely 
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military standpoint. They have staked their existence on 
victory, and if they see that defeat is inevitable next year, 
when the American Army in France may be ‘two millions 
strong, they may decide to precipitate the issue by resuming 
the offensive when cool judgment would dictate the opposite 
course. On the other hand, there is evidently a strong party 
within the Government which dislikes the further expenditure 
of German lives to no purpose. Herr von Kiihlmann in 
telling the Reichstag that a military victory had become 
impossible was not speaking for himself but for the high 
personages who distrust General Ludendorff but are afraid 
to quarrel openly with him. The singular disappearance of 
Germany's former idol, Marshal von Hindenburg, suggests 
that there have been violent disputes in the inner circle of 
Giermany’s rulers, and General Ludendorft’s failure on the 
Marne must accentuate these quarrels. It is clear that 
the German masses want peace very badly indeed, and that 
they are feeling the pinch not of starvation but of insufficient 
feeding to a greater extent than in former years. They are 
very far from being ready to admit defeat, since the Govern- 
ment have taught them to regard even reverses as victories, 
but they are becoming despondent and unsettled. General 
Foch’s counterstroke on the Marne and his successful thrust 
near Montdidier may have a greater effect on the dispirited 
German public than is supposed, since they have been encour- 
aged to look for a victorious advance at all points. In these 
circumstances the German Government may conclude that it is 
safer to proceed with the offensive, if they can, than to dis- 
courage and depress their people by returning to the passive 
defensive tactics of last year. On the other hand, Germany 
may try to seek new victories elsewhere, in Macedonia or 
Syria, and thus maintain the Emperor's prestige among the 
people. The Allies can await the issue with perfect confidence. 
The enemy may gain further local successes, but his final 
defeat is now assured, 





THE GOVERNMENT AND INDIA. 

TIXHERE are welcome signs, in spite of the manipulation 

of the discussions in the Press, that opposition to 
Mr. Montagu’s dangerous scheme for Indian Rens Rule 
is making itself sensibly felt. The British nation will not 
be so mad as to want to proceed in a hurry with Mr. Montagu’s 
policy if only they have an opportunity for learning the 
facts. So far as we know, the embargo upon Dr. Nair, 
the very able and moderate leader of the non-Brahmins, 
who was required to sign a pledge when he landed in England 
that he would not write or speak on Indian Home Rule, 
has not been removed. Nevertheless those who support 
the Montagu scheme are allowed freely to express their 
opinions. We pointed out last week the unusualness, if not 
the impropriety, of the interviews with Sir 8. P. Sinha which 
have been published in various newspapers, and in which 
the principles of the Montagu Report were strongly advocated. 
Sir S. P. Sinha is, of course, a Government. official. It 
might have been hoped that the questions asked by Lord 
Lamington and Lord Sydenham in the House of Lords last 
week would have put an end to this kind of one-sided 
controversy, but to our surprise we found in the Times of 
Tuesday another long statement in praise of the Montagu 
Report. This manifesto was by Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, 
2a member of the Secretary of State’s Council, who accompanied 
Mr. Montagu to India. We can hardly find words to express 
our sense of the unfairness of controversy conducted in this 
manner, And it is worse than unfair, it is dangerous, because 
if we become committed to a policy of reconstruction in 
India without adequate knowledge—without hearing all 
sides—we may suddenly awake to the fact that we have 
not merely betrayed a trust, but have jeopardized our power, 
position, and influence for good in the Kast. 

Fortunately there are signs of coolness and steadiness. 
It was a pleasure to read in the Daily Mail of Wednesday 
a leading article insisting on the importance of a proper 
study of the Report as a preliminary to anything that the 
Government may decide to do. Now Mr. Bonar Law has 
confessed that he has only “tried to look” at the Report, 
and he added: “ The same thing is true of every member 
of the Government.” 

** We doubt,” says the Daily Mail, “‘ whether twenty members 
ef Parliament have carefully studied the Report. in any case, 
it can only be rightly considered after an examination of a very 
careful selection of the numerous documents relating to it which 
Mr. Montagu continues to hold from publication, in spite of the 
very strong recommendation of his own Council. . . . A 
mock debate at the end of the Session would be an insult to India, 
e + «+ it [the Report} is verbose, and frequently wanders from 
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the point. It sprawls all over the plains of India. . . . India 
has only just received the Report, and the first thing which is re- 
quired is information as to the views of her various communities. 
Strong differences of opinion are already arising both in India and 
this country, and there are signs that some of the spokesmen 
of the sixty million Mohammedans—a very backward conmunity— 
view certain of the proposals with considerable apprehension.” 
To say that there are strong differences of opinion in India 
is to express the facts mildly. Last week we quoted freely 
from a remarkable pamphlet published by the Indo-British 
Association to illustrate the intense alarm which has been 
excited among the lower castes, the ryots, and all the depressed 
or backward classes in India, at the prospect of being ruled by 
the politically minded high-caste Brahmins. Nor does oppo- 
sition come only from the enormous masses in India who have 
not hitherto concerned themselves with politics: it comes 
also from the all-too-political Indians who are dissatisfied with 
the Report because it does not go nearly far enough. Mr. 
Tilak, the Indian Nationalist leader, has just said of the 
Report : * It is entirely unacceptable and will not satisfy any- 
body. It is only a miserable cheese-paring measure, proposed 
in the interests of the bureaucracy, whose vested interest must 
always remain adverse to our aspirations. We must now take 
our case to England and appeal to the British democracy.” 

What the British nation ought to recognize without delay 
is that the principles of the Government’s policy with regard to 
Ireland—as though that policy had not been disastrous enough 
to warn off everybody !—are being applied to India, where a 
disaster of the same species and for the same reasons would be 
a hundred times worse. It is a policy of offering a compromise 
to those who are constitutionally incapable of appreciating a 
compromise, and at the same time of sacrificing the interests 
of firm and loyal friends in order to try to appease the un- 
appeasable. All the time that this impossible task is being 
attempted, people here are being subjected to a kind of moral 
intimidation ; they are being vehemently exhorted to keep 
silence lest the “ atmosphere ” of conciliation should be dis- 
turbed by any unfortunate electric discharges. The omens are 
exceedingly bad. We would strongly advise every patriotic 
person to disregard the warnings to the effect that frank and 
free discussion of the Montagu scheme will unloose tumult in 
India. Especially should they disregard the insinuations that 
accounts of the manner in which Brahmin politicians and 
literati of the Brahmin high castes have used oppressively and 
arrogantly the enormous power with which the accident of 
birth has invested them will be bitterly resented. So far as we 
know, no attacks have been made upon Brahmins as such, and 
it would indeed be infamous to hold strong language about a 
class of Indians who have so ancient and dignified a history. 
We ourselves, at all events, in writing of the dangers of 
tyranny, caste ascendancy, and oligarchy, have referred only 
to the well-known political type of Brahmins. The evidence 
as to what is to be expected from the rule of such as these 
comes not from us but from India itself— from the hitherto half- 
inarticulate masses who have at last burst into protest. On 
this subject we should like to call attention to a moderate and 
most informing article by the Rev. William Goudie (who was 
formerly a missionary in India) which was published in the 
Methodist Recorder of July 18th. “ I lived,” says Mr. Goudie, 
‘for more than twenty years in close touch with the common 
people, and] never yet heard a man desiring justice in a Court 
of Law who would not walk fifty miles to have his case tried 
by a British magistrate, and I never knew a subordinate 
Government servant who did not prefer to have a British 
officer as his immediate superior.” This is the evidence of one 
who is by no means unfriendly towards the ideal of self- 
government for India. His point is that the period of British 
trusteeship is not yet over, nor can be so long as the caste 
system, with the social arrogance and social gulfs which are 
necessarily implied by it, continues to exist. Mr. Goudie 
describes how at an Educational Conference in Madras in 1901 
he read a paper on “ Education and the Pariah.” When the 
paper had been read, a Brahmin Principal of a Hindu High 
School demanded with much warmth by whose authority this 
subject had been admitted to the programme, as every one 
must know that the whole subject was an offence to men of his 
caste. After a sympathetic examination of the inherited pre- 
judices of the caste system, Mr. Goudie adds : “ Think kindly, 
then, of the Brahmin with his racial pride and antipathies ; 
but if you have it in your power, think twice before you 
abruptly commit the outcaste man to his care. I say 
‘abruptly,’ for the time will come when the Brahmin anti- 
pathies will die, and the outcaste man will be as safe with him 
as with us, but that time is not yet.” 

We would make an appeal to the Labour Party, who ought 
by all their political and social theories to have a particular 
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tenderness for the submerged masses of India. Inter- 
nationalism, which is a fashionable tenet with many of the 
Labour leaders, teaches the community of the interests 
of Labour in all the countries of the world. How much 
a should be the sympathy and concern of British Labour 
or the submerged classes who belong to a country which 
is bound to us by all the strongest ties of historical association 
and established obligation! The Labour Party here might 
well demand an expression of opinion from Labour in India. 
We hope that they will do so. But when tliat has been 
obtained, the field of inquiry will by no means have been 
covered. We print elsewhere a letter from a correspondent 
who mentions the various classes of Indian soldiers who 
have not been consulted, and who have as yet had no oppor- 
tunity of making their views known. He might have added 
to his list of fighting Indian races the Pathans and the 
Gurkhas, for although the great majority of these two races 
live beyond the borders of India proper, their power to disturb 
a self-governing India would be great indeed. They cannot 
be disregarded. 

In conclusion a word must be said about a letter from 
Mr. Lionel Curtis published in the Times of Wednesday. 
Mr. Curtis argues that what really matters is not so much 
the Montagu Report as the definite pledge of the Government 
to give India Home Rule in someform. On August 20th, 1917, 
a pronouncement was made of “a policy of His Majesty’s 
Government with which the Government of India are in 
complete accord.” “ By these words,”. says Mr. Curtis, 
“the position of the Government in this matter is settled 
beyond dispute.” We should be the last people in the world 
to invite the Government to forget a pledge. It has indeed 
been part of our business for some time past to remind the 
Government of pledges and of the necessity of keeping them. 
Later in his letter, een Mr. Curtis records the fact that 
when Mr. Montagu went to India, and the Government 
promised that the first steps towards Home Rule should 
be taken “ as soon as possible,” they added the condition that 
“ample opportunity’ should first be afforded for “ the 
public discussion of the pvoposals.” That ample opportunity 
is what we demand. Mr. Curtis, we are glad to say, admits 
frankly that if the opinions of Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak 
must be heard, so must also those of Lord Sydenham and 
Dr. Nair. Free discussion must mean exactly what the 
words imply. The one thing the Government must not 
do is to continue as at present saying in effect: “ Free 
discussion? By all means! ‘Discuss the Report as much 
as ever you like. The Government mean to redeem their 
pledge as to the ample opportunity for discussion. But 
of course we require that nothing shall be said except in 
favour of the Report!” 

THE MUNITIONS STRIKE. 

T is necessary for the Government to make it clear that 
the present strike of munition workers is in a sense 
unlike all previous strikes in that it is a direct challenge to 
the authority of the State. Such a challenge in time of war 
is in the nature of sedition and treason, and must be treated 
accordingly. We are writing on Thursday before we know 
the result of the national Conference of the engineering trades 
which is being held at Leeds. It is to be hoped that this Con- 
ference, the lapse of some days since the outbreak of the 
trouble among the munition workers, and the obvious signs 
of hesitation and confusion among the workers themselves, 
will all lead to a repudiation of the policy of crime and mad- 
ness. But even if the event should turn out as happily as we 
hope, the Government will still not be released from the 
duty of making it perfectly clear that sedition cannot be and 
will not be tolerated in any shape or form. If this is not made 
plain, the authority of the Government will disappear, and 
we may as well all say good-bye to the present glorious 
prospect of handsomely winning the war. We have always 
been opposed to industrial conscription as such, but we are 
bound to say that the avoidance of industrial conscription 
peep on the part of the men a considerable degree of 
air and honourable dealing. If the production of the muni- 
tions of war is to be held up, there is no political principle, 
however desirable and logical in itself, which can be retained 
if dispensing with it would help the prosecution of the war. 
At present the industrial workers of military age who are 
exempted from military service are enjoying conditions of 
privilege to which the advantages of high pay, and generally 
very high pay, are attached. I by their own act they rule 
themselves out of this privileged class, they should be in- 
stantly required to join the Colours. If the Government will 
say so, it is highly improbable that the conscientious scruples 














of workmen in favour of the right to do as they please will 
be sufficiently strong to cause them to accept the very painful 
alternative. 

The alleged grievance of the strikers may be easily described 
and understood. Many men have recently been combed out 
of the munitions industry—probably already about a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men. In these circumstances the 
industry requires more careful organization than ever if pro- 
duction is not to be reduced. This careful organization means, 
in concrete terms, that the employers who Recs engaged too 
many skilled labourers should not be allowed to take on any 
more, and that employers who have too few skilled labourers 
should be enabled to add to their number. It may be asked 
why any employer should have more skilled labour than he 
really needs, but the explanation is not far to seek. A firm 
which is making very large profits may just as well carry on 
its business in regal fashion and hire the best and most abun- 
dant skilled labour it can, since if it does not expend its surplus 
of funds in this manner it will in any case have to return them 
to the Treasury in the shape of Excess Profits Duty. Of 
course this is not true of all firms, or even of the majority. 
Some employers have the reputation of carrying on in a nig- 
gardly way with no more labour than they can just manage 
with, and of treating their employees in what might be called 
a pre-war fashion—as though money were not now, as the men 
remember, being poured out all over the country like water. 
All this means that skilled munition workers want to get into 
the factories they like and avoid those which they dislike. 
Formerly their freedom of action was curtailed by the “ leaving 
certificates.” No man could transfer his services from on» 
factory to another without permission. But the leaving cer- 
tificates were done away with, and the complaint of the men 
now is that in effect “ starting certificates,’ as Mr. Alexander 
Thompson puts it in the Daily Mail, have been substituted for 
them. At this point it must be remembered that the leaving 
certificates were abolished in response to the demand of 
Labour itself. The strikers argue, however, that after all they 
have been deprived of their liberty, that they are being turned 
into slaves, that no man is free to accept whatever work and 
wages may be offered to him. 

We have tried to look at the matter as fairly as we can 
from the men’s point of view, but, as we said at the beginning 
in the result there is no excuse for the action of the men, and 
there can be none. It is an action levelled at the power of 
the State to conduct war. It is an ignoble and grossly selfish 
dereliction of the simplest duty of citizens. It is a horrible 
throwing-over and leaving-in-the-lurch of these men’s noble 
comrades who are fighting under no conditions of privilege», 
exemption, and high pay. The strike, moreover, is being 
conducted in flagrant violation of the decisions of the respon- 
sible leaders of Labour. On Monday the Coventry Engin- 
veering Joint Committee passed a resolution to postpone the 
strike till the whole subject had been discussed at a national 
Conference. In spite of that fact,twelve thousand skilled 
men left work on Tuesday. It is the worst strike that has 
happened during the war, because the strikers are not only 
ignoring their own officials, but are repudiating the very 
arrangements about Shop Stewards, Works Committees, and 
so forth which were set up to satisfy them last winter. On 
Wednesday the strike spread to Birmingham, and when we 
write it is believed to be quite possible that within twenty-four 
hours sixty thousand skilled workers will be idle in Birming- 
ham alone. A great deal has been made of a provocative 
notice which was exhibited inthe works of some unnamed 
firm. It is said that the men who read this notice came to 
the conclusion, and indeed could come to no other conclusion, 
that skilled workers were to be replaced by unskilled men 
and by women. It was, of course, most unfortunate that 
such a notice should have been published, but to pretend 
that a seditious challenge to the Government is justified 
because. some manager or foreman has committed an indis- 
cretion is the last word in absurdity. No doubt it is good 
to explain carefully to the men the new conditions of labour 
which the exigencies of war have made necessary, but the 
condemnation of the strikers is complete if spoon-feeding 
with carefully chosen words is really held necessary to con- 
vince them that it is their duty to beat Germany and to help 
their brothers. 

One is tempted to think that the success of our arms has a 
bad effect on some classes of Labour. They ought to under- 
stand that the moment when victory is leaning to our side is 
the moment to strike harder than ever. That is the way to end 
the war and to serve all the interests of Labour. Fortunately 
what may be called the public opinion of Labour is scund 
through and through, as has been proved over and over ayain, 
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and the present troubles would probably never ber e hineenel 
if the leadership of Labour had not fallen so much into the 
hands of Internationalists. People talk of a coming split in the 
Labour Party, but in truth the split has already come. Those 
Labour leaders who are Ministers in the Government have 
played a manful and loyal part, but in the constituencies there 
has been a steady attempt to undermine their positions. Mr. 
Hodge, the Minister of Pensions, has consequently left the 
Labour Party, and other Labour Ministers will have either to 
insist that the Labour Party shall no longer be misrepresented 
or be compelled also to leave it. Mr. Hodge’s burning and 
honest words are worth recording :— 








““We at home have a duty to perform towards our sons and 
our brothers and our pals at the front. We mast not let them 
down, Asa Labour men I cannot conceive how it is possible for 
any of my brother-workmea, no matter what the provocation may 
to do wrong because a wrong has been committed upon them. 


be, 





Two blacks do not make a white. Protest as much as you like, 
agitate as much as you like for the righting of the wrong, but 
for God's sake don’t tet our gallant lads on land, on sea, in the 
air, and under the sea be let down because of any petty quarrels 


of the loyalty of my fellow-members in 
we have done has been to carry on—to 
and loye! course.” 


at home. I am proud 
the steel trade. What 
my mind the only sensible 


If a genuine vote, and not one of the notoriously Pore 

card” votes, could be taken, it would be found that dee p 
and bitter hatred of all that Germany stands for, and a firm 
resolve not to tolerate such an unclean thing in the world of 
the future, is characteristic of working men throughout the 
nation. Their votes often and in some inscrutable way sup- 
port Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, but their hearts are with Mr. 
Havelock Wilson. The world must be made safe for Labour. 





OXFORD'S OPPORTUNITY. 
| COMMUNICATED. ] 
is ee long ago the Spectator reviewed shortly but with 
4 speci il sympathy a very remarkable little book entitled 
The Oxford phe Articles from the Educational Creed of « n 
Amerwan Oxonian.* The author was Professor Avdelotte, 
sometime Rhodes Scholar, a nd now Professor of nf in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tee hnology. Professor Aydelotte 
is also Secretary to the Alumni Association of American Rhodes 
holars and Editor of the American Oxonian. It will be seen 
from this record that he has every right of audience from the 
English-speaking peoples on both sides of the water. 

I ask to be allowed to call the attention of your readers 
once more to this fas maine and stimulating book. I believe 
that, properly understood, it offers the greatest oppo rtunity 
that Oxford has ever had for putting her stamp upon the 
spiritual develop ment of the English-speaking race and for 
carrying out in the widest sense her motto, “ Dominus, illu- 
minatio mea’ in a for keeping the lamp of Literae 
hwmaniores burning wherever men can read the Bible and 
Shakespeare, Milton and Wordsworth. 

The three essentials with which Professor Aydelotte’s book 
is concerned are : 

(1) That the “ Oxford stamp ”—zi.e., the educational ideals 
of Oxford—is not only good and worthy per se, but supplies the 
thing needful in the work of making a man. Instead of Oxford 
being a venersble ruin, she is really engaged in supplying the 
last thing and the best thing in education. 

(2) That we are wrong in setting up Schools in English Litera- 
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| analogy of the * 
| should embrace : 





ture, and Courses in English Poetry and Prose, the objects of 
which are to teach people to write and to train them in matters 
of style and power over words. As Professor Aydelotte urges, 
in sympathy with all the best minds that have explored the 
subject, what we have got to do is to teach men to think. 
‘ Take care of thethoughts, and the words will take care of them- 
selves,’ is the motto to follow. To put it in another way: 
* Learn to think, and you will find you have learned to write.” 
(3) The conclusion which arises naturally from Professor | 
Avyde lotte’ 8 pre misses is that there ought to be a School of the | 
Civil Polity of the English People, or, for short, an English 
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But Sidhe Aydelotte is not content with lighting his 
torch at the ever-living fire fanned by Plato and Aristotle, 
Homer and Euripides. He can, he realizes, light it as well at 
the a, beacon of our own Shakespeare and Milton, of 
Bacon and Newton. He tells us incidentally that such study 
would enable us to 


““ 


take upon us the mystery of things, 

As if we were God's spies” * 
—as poignant a use of quotation as I can anywhere recall. 

Professor Aydelotte’s first two propositions will, I think, be 
universally admitted—i.e., that Oxford does the right thing in 
not cramming people with practical knowledge, but by 
teaching them how to think, and so how to get at the truth of 
things; and that words without thoughts “draw nectar in 
a sieve.” It is upon the third proposition that I wish to 
enlarge somewhat, with apologies to the learned Professor . 
I sometimes go beyond warrant in the structure I build « 
his premisses. Fired by the torch which he has lighted « 
nobly, I would urge upon the authorities at Oxford 
foundation of an English School which shall be greater even 
than ‘‘ Greats,” or at any rate as great, and which shall 
become, if I may make use of an apparently barbarous 
and yet for many minds a thrilling metaphor, the Grand 
Tr Road of the Mind of those who speak the English 
tongue. 

May I attempt a very rough sketch for the School of the 
Civil Polity of the English, or better perhaps, to follow the 
History School,” the “ English School”? It 


the 


, 1, 
iL 


study of English History, Political and Social, and 
‘at originals upon which our His story is founded, beginning 
Tacitus, and following on with the 
Bede, and the other Chroniclers, 
through Clarendon, Burke, and Macaulay, to the greater Histories, 
Lives, and Memoirs of our own day. (My list is very imperfect, 
but the books specially marked for study should not be those which 
are most correct, but those which are most capable of firing the 
imagination and freeing the spirit.) 

(2) English Constitutional History and the Machinery of Govern- 
ment among the English-speaking peoples. Thisinvolves the study ef 
the English Statutes and notable Constitutional Trials, and also the 
Constitution of the United States, which again involves the study 
of the works of Hamilton and of the Federalist and the judgments 
of Marshall moulding the Constitution. Further, the Constitutions 
of the Dominions would here come under review. 

(3) English Law, including a selection from the most important 
Leading Cases. Here the object would be not to give detailed 
legal knowledge, but, as Lord Morley once so well pointed out, 
to make use of the poignant intellectual stimulus which may 
be got from the study of the arguments in a great trial and 
its derivatives. It has been said that a trial at Bar in an 
English Court is the best way of arriving at a perticular truth 
known to mankind. Properly understood, it may be made one of 
the best awakeners of the mind. The selection of Cases opens a most 
fascinating prospect for the Board of Studies. Would it, | wonder, 
exclude or include the Rule in Shelley's Case ? Finally, the study 
of English Law would involve the study of that admirable piece of 
practical philosophy, ‘* The English Law of Evidence.” 

(4) The Connexion of Church and State considered historically 
and with reference to such subjects as :—Episcopacy, Presby- 
terianism, the Reformation in England, the Puritans, the Latitu- 
dinarians, the Tractarians. 

(5) English Literature ; (@) Poetry and Prose from Chaucer to the 
Victorians; (6) Prosody; (c) Development of the English Lan- 
guage, including History of Words; advantages and disadvantagis 
of the English Language as a medium for expressing thought and 
emotion; (d) Grammar, 

(6) Science among the English (Roger Bacon, Bacon, Newton, 
Darwin, &e. Here, of course, no attempt would be made to teach 
anything but the prolegomena or to cover the whole field of Science. 
—Scientiae non Angeli sed Angli.) 

(7) A Section on the growth and maintenance of the British 
Empire, with special reference to the rule of undeveloped or un- 
civilized races, illustrated by the work and works of such men as 
Lord Wellesley, the Lawrences. and Lord Cromer. (Out of the 
despatches of Clive, Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, and Wellesley, 
and Lord Cromer’s State Papers, admirable and intensely stimulating 
grounds of study could be provided.) 


(1) The 
of the 
with exce erpte from Caeser and 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Asser, 


g 


) A Section on the organization of Social Life among the 
English-speaking races—i.e., Trade Unionism, Co-operation, State 
Socialism, and the principles involved. 


War and Peace; with reference to 


(9) International Problems : 
Convention of Cintra and Letter 


the works of Burke, Wordsworth ( 








sx hool, at Oxford which anal. + aie as go od a training for to Pasley), Pasley, and Clausewitz. (Here one may add that ve ry 
the intellect as “* Greats ” School whie h shall open not one considerable illumination might be got from the study of the history 
but a dozen windows on to life : a School which shall free the | of the Holy Alliance and of the adinirable State Papers in which is 
mind and set it upon the hill of Truth, where the air is always | "corded Castlereagh’s refusal to allow an iron door to be bolted 
; ‘ against Freedom in the name of Peace.) 

calm and serene | (10) The Science and Mechanism of Thought, including (@) Logie, 
In short, Professor Ay delotte has seen that the advantage | (6) the fundamental principles of Mathematics, illustrated r 
of “ Greats’ is not that it teaches pe sopl to appre iate the | Creome try and Alg« bra, (Cc) Psychology, (d) the material processes of 
‘ } } > | Boa 1 aay » | Thought es shown by Surgery and Medicine, (6) Spiritual and 
Greeks and the "eel , but that it acts, in the Luciferous | Mieteet ate xplanations of Conncloammeen, . the. eéatatbainn al the 
phrase of Socrates, as the midwife of the mind,” and makes Eng lish- — aking race to the above. To learn to think men mi ist 
the teacher preside at the birth of new ideas consi hor v they think. The great Pooks and great Men hero 
strete h out in line from Locke and Berkeley to the Metaphysicians 

* Publisted in w Yor v the Oxford University Press, 31 Wes hirty-seecond | of our own day. 
Street, It can be obtained irum Uivir London office, Amn Corner, 1.C., an4 ita | a - 


price here is n 
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I dare say that the Educational experts—I mean nothing 
offensive by the phrase, though the words, I admit, have a 
forbidding sound-—would find my suggestions somewhat too big 
for a “School,” but these could easily be pared down.—There 
would, of course, have to be Special Subjects, and Special 
Periods, and if I had to settle it I should certainly add 
Special Men and Special Books for study. 


I should like incidentally to say one or two things, partly 
drawn from Professor Aydelotte’s book and partly from my 
own thoughts on the subject, in regard to the Literature 
Section. Here Professor Aydelotte would make the chief books 
for study on the poetry side Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, 
and Wordsworth. That is an admirable selection, though 
perhaps one might like to add Chaucer, not because he is 
one of the origines, or because of his use of English, 
but simply and solely because he is one of the great 
illuminators of the human heart. In prose, besides the 
obvious Hooker, Bacon, Dryden, Swift, and Burke, I 
should like to add, not only Halifax the Trimmer, but a 
selection from the best of the Pamphlet literature of the 
Commonwealth, much of which attained a high level of 
excellence, as has lately been shown incidentally by an American 
writer, Mr. Pease.* His account of the writings of Lilburne and 
the Levellers places them very high in the matter of style. 
There should also be a selection from the writings of the 
Cavalier Pamphleteers. The author of that soul-shaking 
pamphlet, Killing No Murder, antedated the lucid prose of 
Dryden by twenty years. 

To recapitulate, one of the chief advantages of such a 
School as I advocate would be the way in which it would bring 
the student into contact with great minds, and so with great 
trains of thought, which could be followed up as the thoughts 
of Socrates or the Pre-Socratics are followed through Kant and 
Hegel down to modern times by those who read for “ Greats.” 
Here indeed would be the essential point of the “ School.” 
There would be no reading of text-books, no cramming of 
names. Unless a man was ready and able to bend his mind to 
get into touch with the great thinkers and great waves of 
thought that have made the English what they are, he had 
better take his place among practical people and decline upon 
the School of Agriculture, or the Faculty of Brewing, or some 
other form of so-called useful knowledge—i.e., the knowledge 
which any man who has learned to think can soon acquire out 
of a shilling handbook. Lord Beaconsfield, as Professor 
Whitehead reminds us in his delightful Introduction to Mathe- 
matics in the “ Home University Library,” has defined the 
practical man in one of his novels as “ one who practises the 
errors of his forefathers,” and Professor Whitchead goes 
on to declare with absolute truth that though the Romans were 
a great race, “ they were cursed with the sterility which waits 
upon practicality. They did not improve upon the knowledge 
of their forefathers, and all their advances were confined to 
the minor technical details of engineering. They were not 
dreamers enough to arrive at new points of view which 
could give more fundamental control over the forces of 
nature.” 


The English Course would teach men to live and to die nobly, 


to think and invite their souls, but not how to do, or even to | 


know, any one particular set of things. And yet, by going to 
the root of the matter, they would in reality be doing the most 
practical thing in the world. Just as he who does not seek 
to save his life saves it, so he who does not directly 
pursue knowledge finds it more quickly and in fuller measure 
than he whose eyes are set only on the golden bough of 
Information. I would back the man who had gone through 
the “ Greats,” or an English School such as I have sketched, 
improved by more care and more thought, to beat the practical 
man any day at his own game. The essential thing about 
the English School would be that it would repel with equal 
sternness Byzantinism on the one hand—i.e., the mere study 
of style 





and Beetles. 


I fear that the wiser minds of Oxford when they read these 
words will think them very crude. I throw myself upon their 
mercy and ask them in all sincerity to amend my plea. If any 
one of them should indeed be inclined to admonish me for 
daring to tread sacred ground, and accuse me ot a light and 
almost blasphemous handling of sacred things, I can only 
reply in the words which Dryden, in his magnificent rhymed 
version of Paradise Lost—a poem more often scoffed at than 
read—put into the mouth of Adam after he had been 





© The Levellera, 


, and practicality and cram on the other—i.e., the | 
Schools of Etymology or Entomology, Aryan roots or Bugs | 





admonished by the affable archangel Raphael for a too free 
use of dialectic on the divine mysteries :— 


“Far, far from me be banish’d such a thought ; 
I argue only to be better taught.” 


And here I may say that if my thoughts are wild, they would 
have been wilder still if they had not been partially tamed in 
the Oxford History School, which I may regard as a kind of 
beginning or half-way house to an English * Greats” School. 
The History Schooll may indeed consider, except for reading 
Law in Chambers, as the only educational process to which 
my mind—poor but honest—was ever subjected. Greek and 
Latin were taught to me in my schoolboy days and at the 
University in such a way as to create a horror of great 
dulness, from which I have only painfully escaped in later life. 
In the History School, however, a window was indeed flung 
open upon a noble champaign. I have never done any his- 
torical work and never shall, but History and the great men 
and the great books with which I was brought into contact 
provided just the whetstone for the wit which a University 
Course ought to provide. By the happy accidents of a scholarly 
father, a large country-house library, and a passionate dislike 
of study per se, I was encouraged to set my mind like a flint 
against the deadening perusal of text-books. I much preferred 
to gallop superficially, as most people would say, through the 
works themselves on which the text-books were based. When 
I was reading for the History Schools I rushed through the 
gravest tomes as one reads a novel. For example, instead of 
reading about the Trial of the Seven Bishops, I browsed in 
the Trial itself. I did not dare tell my Tutors, and felt rather 
ashamed of myself, but the temptation was irresistible. The 
process would have turned the stomach of many professors, 
but at any rate I managed to get sparks struck out of me by 
the originals, whereas reading digests would have left me cold, 
When will people learn that in most cases books about books 
are absolute “ duds ” ? 


That some one may light and maintain a Beacon fire where 
I have struck a spluttering match, and that Oxford may have 
the priceless privilege of showing to the English-speaking world 
the glories of the English mind, is the simple though fervent 
prayer of one who may with all truth and humility sign 
himself,— 


Bis Aratus.—Twicr PLouGuep ror “ Mops.” 








THE GERMAN CHARACTER AND BRITISH APATHY. 
[COMMU NICATED, | 
“JT E christianisme a adouci, jusqu’é un certain point, cette 


_4 brutale ardeur batailleuse des Germains; mais il n’a pu 
la détruire, et quand la croix, ce talisman qui I’enchaine, viendra & 
se briser, alors débordera de nouveau la férocité des anciens com- 
battants, l’exaltation frénétique des Bersekers que les poétes du 
Nord chantent encore aujourd’hui. Alors, et co jour, hélas, viendra, 
les vieilles divinités guerri¢res se leveront de leurs tombeaux 
fabuleux, essuieront de leurs yeux la poussiére séculaire; Thor se 
dressera avec son marteau gigantesque et démolira les cathédrales 
gothiques.”” Thus wrote Heinrich Heine in his book De I Alle- 
magne, and surely there is no more remarkable prophecy in history, 
He knew his countrymen. That is why all genuine Germans loathe 
his very name. 

After four years of war the British people, taken as a whole, seems 
to be still as naively ignorant of the German nature as before 1914. 
The German is to many, as in pre-war days, an efficient, well- 
educated, quaintly ridiculous being, whom we ought, it is said, to 
try to understand, and with whom it would then be easy to have 
pleasant relations. Even after four years of atrocities committed 
in the name of Kultur, hardly any class in England, except our 
merchant seamen, would appear to have grasped the true character 
of our enemies. Early in the war responsible British statesmen 
would solemnly inform a simple-minded and much-enduring public 
that these atrocities were the work of a military caste; that is, of 
some hundreds of Junker families such as the Biilows, Belows, and 
Wedels, who for generations have formed the backbone of the 
German Officers’ Corps. Such statements were ludicrously untrue, 
and can only have been made from ignorance of facts, or from a 
discreditable hope of deluding the British nation, for party purposes, 
into the belief that the war was declared by an unprincipled and 
ambitious aristocracy. Since 1914 every man, woman, and child in 
Germany, with the exception of a quite negligible percentage of 
cranks, has been behind the German Emperor. When Germany 
mobilized were there even a thousand persons in all the land who, 
if consulted, would have voted for peace? We doubt it. The whole 
nation sang, and still sings, the ‘“‘ Hymn of Hate.” Every German 
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glories in the atrocities daily committed by his brothers in field- 
grey or by the sailors of the submarine flect. 

That this is so is in no way remarkable. For some fifty years the 
spirit of aggression has been fostered in every school. The wars of 
1864, 1866, and 1870 were short, relatively bloodless, and eminently 
successful. They were followed by a period of almost unexampled 
prosperity. For decades preparations for a coup on an unprecedented 
scale were carried on with beaver-like industry, while the blind 
leaders of the blind in England and France revelled in their party 
warfare. We know how very nearly the German programme suc- 
ceeded. What we do not as yet accurately know is what saved 
civilization from a catastrophe which must make the bravest of the 
brave shiver to contemplate. 

Since the first entry of the Germans into Belgium one fiendish 
atrocity has succeeded another. In the light of recent events the 
now almost forgotten ‘ Lusitania’ outrage seems venial. Hospitals 
crammed with our wounded and dying have been purposely blown 
to fragments, prisoners of war insulted, starved, tortured, and mur- 
dered, hospital ships blazing with Red Cross lights and emblems 
wantonly torpedoed, boatloads of seamen of all nations turned 
adrift without food or water to face almost certain death, nuns and 
women of every age ravished, cathedrals and churches uselessly 
burnt. Still the British public shows hardly a sign of indignation. 

The ordinary Englishman, totally ignorant as he generally is of 
the Continent, has not yet realized that long before 1914 Christianity 
had ceased to exist among the younger generation of Germans. No 
doubt elderly people still professed Christianity, just as inthereign 
of Constantine there were doubtless old-fashioned Romans who 
sacrificed on the sly to Pan or hankered after the pleasant gladia- 
torial shows of their youth. But since 1870 a new race of Germans 
has arisen. This race knows neither pity nor truth. A thing of 
beauty is there but to be befouled or destroyed. Chivalry it regards 
as sentimentaLrubbish fit only for the mental lumber-room. Murder, 
lust and cruelty, and drink alone are worthy of the Berserker race. 
Is it necessary to support these statements with examples showing 
the unutterable degradation of the modern German, who seems 
fouler as he approaches the apex of the social pyramid ? The world 
rings with the details of his crimes, which would hardly have been 
condoned by Ezzelino da Romano or the Marquis de Sade, perhaps 
the only Frenchman who has ever had a numerous following in the 
Fatherland. 

Let us for once speak out. The German has definitely shown that 
he is a pariah unfit to associate even with ordinary criminals. We 
cannot extirpate him, but we can so deal with him that he will wail 
for a century, we can refuse to have any truck with either him or his 
produce. If this is not done, let us be under no illusions. He is far 
more disciplined, efficient, and enduring than any of the races he is 
fighting. Every man, woman, and child beyond the Rhine means to 
see this business through, food or no food. Their puny army of 
‘ranks, peace-apostles, and defeatists is long ago either in prison or 
hanged. Welimacht oder Untergang is their motto. Does any sane 
man believe that this war is to be the last, that democracies are in- 
herently peace-loving, that the much-boomed League of Nations is 
going to change human nature and bring about the Millennium? 
This time the weight of metal is probably too great for Germany to 
win; but the German race are the strongest, most pertinacious 
and dangerous on earth. They stick, and will stick, at nothing to 
achieve their ends. In the long run, unless we and our Allies set our 
house in order and excise the cancer of party warfare, the German 
will dominate the world. For what is the creed which he has sub- 
stituted for the Sermon on the Mount? (sce Professor Cramb’s 
Germany and England) :— 

** Ye have heard how in old times it was said, Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth ; but I say unto you, Blessed are the 
valiant, for they shall make the earth their throne. And ye have 
heard men say, Blessed are the poor in spirit; but I say unto you, 
Blessed are the great in soul and the free in spirit, for they shall enter 
into Valhalla. And ye have heard men say, Blessed are the peace- 
makers ; but I say unto you, Blessed are the war- makers, for they 
shall be called, if not the children of Jahve, the children of Odin, who 
is greater than Jahve.”’ 

In the light of the Jast four years can any one deny that the “ Old 
German God” venerated by the German Empcror has reason to be 
proud of his children ! 

Such are the Germans with whom we have to deal now and in the 





a aa . ° ‘ . ‘ | 
future. The “ good” German lives only in the imagination of crazy | 


sentimentalists. If, after repeated and most terrible object-lessons, 
the British race maunders on seeking peace where there is no peace, 
drugged by party politicians who would rather lose our splendid 
Empire than the Old Sarum election, surely its blood will be onits own 
head. For this war is not merely a struggle of races. It is a gigantic 
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the last four years are not wrong, nothing is wrong. Will not some 
Man come forward and tell our apathetic and deluded countryme: 
the truth ? Z. 


[We are not so despairing as “ Z.” is as to a German reformation. 
Nations can and do recover from demoralization even as great as that 
of a Prussianized Germany provided that they experienge the moral 
discipline of punishment and see also examples of better things. 
Therefore we must beat the Germans, punish them but not vin- 
dictively, and finally put them on the road to better things. But 
first we must understand them and their crimes fully and frankly, 
and not turn our heads away from sights abominable and make a 
sham virtue out of magnanimous pretences that things cannot 
really be so bad in Germany as one would think. Here is the reason 
why reminders like those of “ Z.,” even if a righteous indignation 
carries him sometimes too far, are so valuable. He does face the 
facts, and tries to make his countrymen do so also, and for this he 
deserves our thanks.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE NEW NAVY. 

6 W HAT'S your trade, my lad?” I inquired for the eightieth 

time thet morning. lesse, Sir, a tripe end offal 
dresser.” This came as a bit of a shock even to my seasoned 
nerves. I'd hed rivet-catchers, putters, sausage-skin-mekers 
that morning, but the tripe-and-offal touch e!most unseated me. 
Still they come each morning to be interviewed, that great band 
of embryo matelots, pethetice!ly like a flock of sheep rushing through 
® gate with their shepherd, a hard-bitten Master at Arms, urging 
them on into the unknown field ahead of them. All sorts and 
sizes, all ages, all known and unknown religions are represented 
there, and they look at you as you question them, some of them 
like frightened sheep, and others with a look on their faces liko 
the caged animals thet one pities on a sunny afternoon et tho 
Zoo. If one was inclined to morelize over things, one would feel 
that it was all rather pathetic, thet many of them had come from 
quict homes and steady work and had got to get their eyes opened 
to a life the glamour of which would soon wear off, and leave 
bare a fighting Service with ea!! its adventeges and disedvantags, 
not a lifo in these days for which a quiet home is the best prepara- 
tion. Anyhow, it’s no good morelizing in this job. The Navy 
doesn’t give one a princely income for moralizing; it wants cold 
fact; so on I go with my catechism. 

The next thing on my list is religion. A wiso man wil! go slow 
when he comes to that question; there are breakers shead for 
the simple and unwary. Why is it, I wonder, that though a man 
may not care two hoots cbout religion as such and has not seou 
the inside of a place of worship since he was a lad, he goes almost 
off his rocker if you mark him down as Congregational when ho 
should have been “ C. of E.,” or vice-vered ? 

We are a broad-minded Service too. We keep a splendid lino 
in rubber-stemps marked “C. of E.,” “* R. C.,” “ Bap.,” “ Wes.,” 
* Pres.,” “Con.,” &c., ready to be dashed down on the 
identification-cards, end yet, with all this wealth of choice at 
their disposal, men will insist on choosing outside the list and 
making us write in ink words like Swedenborgian (ever seen a 
Ship's Corporat’s face when told to get that down ?), Plymouth 
Brethren, or Christadelphian. Of course mistakes will happen 
in the best-regulated families, and I shifted uneasily in my seat 
the other day when the dourest Scotsman ‘I’ve seen for years laid 
his card in front of me, and, with his finger on one spot in it, gave 
vent in an unknown tongue to what I could tell were unpleasant 
remarks, the only word which I grasped being “ Presbyter-r-r-r-ian.” 
When he removed his finger and I saw the letters “ R. C.”” staring 
at me, I guessed what he must have been saying, and surmised 
a slight mistake had beon made somewhere. 

The manof the New Navy soon learns to have a devout and wonder- 
ful love for that identification-card, called herein and hereafter his 
Station Card. It is only a bit of cardboard, but what a wife is, 
or should be, to her husband, so is that Station Card to our youngster. 
They are not twain, but one flesh. Should he wish to get a pair of 
* Pusser’s Crabs” (anglice, Service boots) from the slop-room, out 
comes the card; should he be standing before the Ship’s Corporal’s 
table ready to go ashore, be certain you will see that card grasped 
in his fist. Without that card the gates of Paradise are closed. 

{ should like to show you our youngsters filling out mind and 
body under their training here. For the first week their clothes 
heng on them like the dress-clothes of the super in a touring drama, 


| and they know not their right hand from their left. In a fortnight 


fight against Evil. We are wrestling not only against flesh and | 


blood, but against Principalities and Powers of which Germany is 
merely the puppet. Let us remember that if the awful crimes of 


they are marching on the Parade or walking through the town 
as if their clothes and their body belonged to them. They aro 
beginning to get the first inkling of the fact that they are reatly 
a unit of this great Service, and that they are doing something 
worth while. They're only a fortnight old, but hear thom talk 
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now and you'll find their conversation reeks of the sea, which 
they have not yet sampled; but it’s a good sign, because it’s 
the blood of their forefathers working out, and the blood is still 
tinged with the salt of centuries of Naval Power. 

What a lerge part in their education the instructors play the 
outsider does not know. Those old P.O.’s and C.P.O.’s, mostly 
celled-up pensioners, are wonderful men. They are a combination 
of martinet and father that is irresistible: hard as iron on the 
shyster, sympathetic with the dull, plodding youth who has come 
straight from his plough to these great barracks. Many a time 
over have those instructors brought cases to us of youngsters 
that want a lift and not a push, and they seldom make a mistake 
in their diagnosis. I heard one of those great old men talking 
to his squad half-an-hour ago under the lee of one of the Blocks. 
** Now, my sons, listen “ere. You belongs to the Navy now, and 
you ought to be proud of it. You're going to serve the King 
now better than taking off your ‘ats when they plays ‘God Save 
the King.’ Ti tell yer a thing or two, and you bite ‘ard on ‘em. 
The fust thing I tells yer is, keep yerselves clean. No dirty man 
wont ever make a good seaman. Ive seen some in twenty-five 
years, and I knows. The dirty man is a nuisance to ‘isself and 
‘is shipmetes, and ’e don’t ‘ave a ‘appy life in this little lot. The 
next thing arter that is obeying orders smart. Never mind what 
they are, jump. If yer told to pick up the double across Parade, 
it don’t mean walk a little quicker; it means run ruddy fast ”°— 
that’s enough of his little lecture to show you the style, and I only 
hope my son one day will get as good a tutor in whatever walk 
of life he may find himself. 

It's wonderful how the Old Navy has adapted itself to the needs 
of the New. The visitor to the big gymnasium in our barracks 
here who expects to see the old stiff-as-starch exercises being 
done will get a surprise. He will find instead cheery parties of 
youngsters being instructed in what look like grown-up games 
of hunt-the-slipper, clumps, puss-in-the-corner, and tig, and 
taking a huge interest in them. The youngster would not be a bit 
interested to learn that all these games are carefully arranged to 
exercise his muscles in the best possible way ; all that he is concerned 
with is the fact that he rather enjoys it all, and forgets that he 
is doing a course of physical jerks. The P.T. staff don't often 
get much credit for their work, but you'll generally find them 
to the fore in the helping forward of all kinds of cheery sport in and 
out of Service hours. They're a good crowd, and I should be 
sorry to see the new youngsters turned cut without their help. 

The amusement of the youngsters out of hours is just as much 
in the thoughts of the powers that be as the rest of their training. 
Every evening there is a vast humping of collapsible chairs over 
the Gym, where there is « big stage always kept rigged. There, 
on different evenings, you'll see as fine a concert, as good a picture- 
show or sacred concert,as you'll find anywhere ashore, no matter 
where you look. The concert party contains men who were well 
up in their professions outside, and now in the guise of Ordinary 
Seamen amuse their mates. How valuable these entertainments 
are is gauged by the fact that many times and often the new entries 
tell me that they have only been out into the town once or twice, 
ws there is more amusement inside, and the town is dark and 
uninteresting. To any one who knows our big ports the value of 
this statement is immense. 

Now, what sort of Seamen do these men make when they have 
finished their short course of preparation here? It would be 
nonsense, and unbelievable nonsense at that, if we tried to make 
out that we produce efficient Seamen according to the old standard, 
after their short training here. We dont; but we turn out a very 
average clean, cheerful youngster with the beginning of the 
Seaman's trade in him, to learn the rest of that trade in a sea-going 
ship. To-day is the day of the specialist. A man need not know 
all the old spun-yarn intricacies of a Seaman to be of very real 
and vital use in a modern ship of war. We have our highly trained 
active-service ratings for that. The new Seaman is a sort of 
Seaman's labourer. All these manifold jobs in a modern ship 
that a long-service man would be wasted at, this man does, and 
does adequately. There was a niche in the Service for him, and 
he has filled it, how well subsequent history will show. Bisu. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—$—p—_—_—. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] ccmnbinainiey 

THE MONTAGU REPORT. 
(To rue Epirox or Tre ** Specrator.’’) 
Six,—I have read your issue of July 20th, and also the pamphlet 
entitled Indian Opposition to Home Rule from which you quote 











so freely. Whilst agreeing with your deductions, I venture to 
think that you fail to make the most of the case which you 
espouse, for the pamphlet devotes itself principally to the resent- 
ment to the proposed reforms felt by the depressed classes and 
by many sections of the inhabitants of Southern India, but 
makes no mention of the important and powerful tribes of 
Northern India such as the Rajputs, Dogras, Sikhs, and Jats 
among the Hindus, and the fighting sections of the Mohammedans 
in the Punjab, North-West Frontier and United Provinces. All 
of these people ho!d the unwarlike Bengali (for whose benefit Mr. 
Montagu’s Report would appear to have been written) in supreme 
contempt. It was among these natives and the Mahrattas that 
the sovereignty of India was divided in the days of old, and it is 
among them that it would again be divided if we were to with- 
draw from the country. It must be borne in mind that not only 
the great mass of the population, but also the vast majority of 
the nobles and gentlemen, of the North of India cannot speak 
English, and that these natural rulers of the people would on this 
account alone be disqualified from occupying any but very sub- 
ordinate appointments. It is, in fact, only in the educated Indiar 
party, the most disloyal in India, and consisting principally 

Bengalis, that men could be found with the education neces 


to qualify them for helding the posts which it is propos ty 
open to natives. The members of this party would in the 

majority of cases be aliens in the provinces which they + { 
be ordered to administer, and would moreover be aliens a 


despised and detested race. To subject loyal men of the tribes 
which have supplied our soldiers to Bengali government would 
indeed be to add insult to injury.—I am, Sir, &c., _~ 3. oe 





{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spscrator.’’) 

Sm,—From one point of view, Mr. Montagu’s Report is a very 
notable and dexterous performance. It is the werk of a trained 
and able politician, dealing with the aspirations and ambitions 
of Indian politicians, the class call themselves “ Nation- 
alists ’ because they are in fact Indian cosmopolitans, soaring 
above their inherited nationalities, in the hope of creating a 
new, a Pan-Indian, nationality. No doubt we should have similar 
Pan-European peliticians if all Europe were under a single non- 
European rule. They would, of course, make use of the language, 
laws, and institutions of the non-European country in question. 
If a non-European politician were set to govern them, he would, 
of course, try to conciliate the Pan-European politicians, would 
write an admirable Report on the best way to do so—in his own 
language. His own fellow-countrymen, being accustomed two 
politics, would justly recognize him as a very able and rising 
young statesman. 

Meanwhile, of course, the varicus nationalities 
would persist and remain. The Turk politician, for 
would consort on friendly terms with the British and the Gallic 
politician, for the more speedy discomfiture of the very able 
Secretary of State for Europe and all his kind. But the nations 
of Europe, if we can imagine Europe administered as India now 
is and for like reasons, would be accustomed to the administra- 
tors (chiefly of their own race) who live in their midst and under- 
stand their needs and ways and manners. They might accept 
the Pan-European doctrine as a means, a possible means, of 
attaining the Golden Age promised by their cosmopolitan poli- 
ticians. But all the time they would remain Turks, Greeks, 
Italians, Frenchmen, &c., and would only coalesce as a temporary 
expedient until they were free to be nations in accordance with 
their own linguistic, racial, traditional, religious history. The 
actual administrators whom the Secretary of State controlled 
would share the national sentiments, having, during many 
years of exile, practically made themselves into Britons, French- 
men, Turks, &c., talking the languages of these, understanding 
their thoughts and aspirations, and having a profound distrust 
of all politicians, however able and disinterested, since politics 
is an empirical art to which they had not been trained. Their 
sympathies would be. with the true Nationalists, the people they 
know and love, because they have lived with them for long years 
on terms of friendly and close co-operation. 

The Secretary of State for Europe will, of course, promise 
mountains and marvels, since that is part of the politician’s 
game. His object is (ultimately) to give federated Europe peace, 
prosperity, and freedom, and the cosmopolitan politicians will 
shout that that is precisely what all Europe wants. The Russian 
will lie down with the Prussian and embrace the Jew—when once 
the Secretary of State has introduced his patent Golden Age. 
‘There, you see,” naturally cries the Secretary of State, “they 
all think as I do! Prussians and Britons are of one mind. They 
another. What is more, they love me!” His fellow- 
know Europe from books or as hasty 
The exiled adminis- 


who 


of Europe 
instance, 


love one 
countrymen, who only 
holiday travellers, will be deeply impressed. 
whom the Secretary of State commands, will 
smile. Those of them, for instance, who know Britons would 
prefer a Great Britain separately developed, and in due course 
federated with their own country. The Turk and the Russ they 
leave to experts who know these their fellow-subjects under the 
benevolent Raj we are trying to imagine. 

It is wise and necessary to conciliate politicians, and Mr 


trators, sigh or 
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Montagu is just the man to do it. One way is to assume that 
they are exactly like British (or at least Irish) politicians, and 
to treat them accordingly. But that is only a part (and perhaps 
only a small part) of the Indian problem. For the Indian nations, 
or some of them, are advancing mightily in self-cons¢iousness, 
self-confidence, a new belief in their own intellectual, moral, and 
physical resources. The literatures, notably, of the greater 
Indian nations are doing great things and showing promise of 
still greater things to come. All this activity is not going to be 
surrendered te an opportunist cosmopolitanism, even when it is 
backed up by the real unity of Hinduism. Has a common 
Christianity held Europe together ? The roar of great guns in 
Champagne is the answer. But the subject is too big for a short 
letter, and this letter is too long already.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. D. A. 

P.S.—If the Secretary of State for Europe were to issue his 
Report when Europe was in profound peace and his own country 
was involved in the greatest war in its history, we should admire 
his courage. We should even be driven to wonder whether he was 
inspired by reasons not openly expressed in his Report. | 








(To tae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sirn,—It would be a monstrous wrong to India and to the rest of 
the great British Commonwealth to introduce radical changes in 
the Government of India without full and free consideration. 1 


agree with you that Dr. Nair must not remain muzzled. Mr. 
Montagu represents the Brahmins; let Dr. Nair represent the | 


non-Brahmins. Not many months ago the Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
of Calcutta, discussing the proposed reforms, frankly confessed 
that “‘ the exclusive Brahmin oligarchy must prevail in the begin- 
ning.” Let Dr. Nair tell the working classes what that would 
mean. Before the advent of the British no tyranny in the world 
equalled the tyranny of Brahmin supremacy. Is it not wrilten 
in the Coee of Manu (Manava-dharma-shastra) that “a Brahmin 
may take possession of the goods of a Shudra with perfect peace 
of mind, for since nothing at all belongs to this (Shudra) as his 
own, he is one whose property may be taken away by his master *’? 
The Code of Manu has not been repudiated by the Brahmin, but 
the Code of Macaulay has sought with much success to shield the 
Shudras and the outcastes from its brutality. Shall we deliberately 
decide to make ‘‘ the fox surveyor of the fold’’? Certainly the 
sheep are not clamouring for this concession. Why should a 
million men be allowed to menace the welfare of three hundred 
Political strategy? Why should India suffer from 
Let us remember that the representative Indian 
is the villager—two hundred and seventeen millions of Indians 
are supported by cultivation—and it has not yet been proved that 
he desires vital alterations in the Government which gives him 
peace, protection, and equity. If a plebiscite of the proletariat 
could be taken ninety-nine per cent. would vote for things as they 
are. Personally, 1 should not agree with them, for I am sure 
that certain changes are requisite; but surely we should be in- 
fluenced to some extent by the wishes of those upon whom we 
propose to experiment. India can produce graduates: can she 
produce men of character, men with a passion for truth, honesty, 
and justice? She can. But such men are not bred in a day. 
Every Britisher will gladly admit that as such men are ferth- 
coming they must assume the positions of privilege and responsi- 
bility to which their great gifts entitle them. I}l-considered 
changes in men and methods might easily lead to red ruin anil 
anarchy. I am no bureaucrat; I am a Radical, a Nonconformist 
minister; and, having given seventeen years of my life to India as 
a missionary, I have a profound interest in the welfare of the 
people. It occurred to me that if all men and many 
women are to have the franchise it is quite possible that Brahmins 
might not be represented on the Legislative Councils! That would 
be a pity, for some Brahmins are undoubtedly qualified to serve. 

I am, Sir, &e., C. Patuws Care 

40 Emma Place, Stonehouse, Plymouth. 
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THE WAR 

(To “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—It is perhaps as inevitable as it is certainly to be regretted 
that, in India as in Ireland, those in authority seem to find it a 
to conciliate opponents who regard conces- 


THE 


more congenial task 
sions as an encouragement to fresh opposition than to show grati- 
much, on the 


tude to those who are friendly and loyal. We hear 

one hand, of the revolutionary politicians, and, en the other, of 
the huge dumb masses on whose bodies and souls political experi- 
ments are carried out. But there is a third, a by no means | 
negligible party of highly educated Indians, scholars or men of 
science, who are keenly conscious that they owe the growing 


renascence of Indian spiritual and intellectual life to contact with 


the West through British rule, and are completely opposed to the 

recrudescence of obsolete ideals, chiefly religious and social, under 
“a 

e take 


the guise of patriotic opposition to Western influer 
note of political excitement, but neglect the remarkable intel- 
lectual activity of the greater Indian nationalities. Our district 
ficials are deprived of initiative by centralized administration, 
ind are apparently too overwhelmed by routine tasks to share and 
the fruitful interest in learning, art, and science 
transforming the social life India. Over 


encourage 
which is of here, we 


talk vaguely enough of Christian unity after the war. Here is 
what a convinced Vishnuvite Hindu writes in a letter received by 
last mail :— ' 

“Some of my neighbours are much excited by the prospect that 
the educated classes may be encouraged to make arms their pro- 
fession as with you. For my part, I can only pray that it may 
please God to put a speedy end to this cruel war. For I believe, 
and God grant that I may be right, that this unexampled struggle 
of free nations against outworn ideas of domination will change 
the whole current of religious and political thought. I am ¢ 
firmly a Hindu as ever, yet something tells me that out of the 
appalling scene of destruction and pain and sorrow spread before 
our eyes will come a new spirit of commiseration and sympathy, 
and that from this may arise a practical religion, not inconsistent 
with our several private degmas, a religion of love and brother- 
hood such as was anticipated and preached by Him Who, as you 
Christians say, died to save all sinners, to save them from sin, 
whatever their creed or dogma. That is something to hope for 
and work for, when the aggressor is defeated and the righteous 
can strive again, however ineffectually, for righteousness.” 


is 


The writer of that is a University Lecturer on the Hindu litera- 
ture of his native province. He is not alone in holding views 


which Christians should easly comprehend and weleome.—I am, 


Sir, &e., A. 
“THE NEW BALTIC STATE.” 
(To tur Epiror or Tue “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—In common, | believe, with all other students of East 


European politics, I welcomed Dr. Antonius Piip’s residence in 
London, if for no other reason, because I hoped that he would 
give not only to the British Government, with which he is in 
informal diplomatic relations, but (so far as is possible and 
proper) to the British public, fuller information in regard to his 
1 read therefore 


t present able to obtain. 
State ”’; 


country than they are a 
with eagerness his reply to my article, ** The New Baltic 
say so with respect, that Dr. Piip will take 


and hope, if I may 
sth forward in 


further such opportunities 
public while he is in this country. 

I endeavoured in my article to give a bare narrative of facts, 
and to avoid any expression of opinion. Yet Dr. Piip attributes 
to me a variety of opinions which I neither expressed nor implied, 


of putting claims 


nor, as a matter of fact, hold. For example, he says that I 
‘speak with sympathy about the German Landtag ot Nobility 
as the real Diet, and estimate its representation as suflicient and 
heroic,”” whereas “the Landtags were really the most unjust 


exploitation of the rights of the people, and they survived only 
until the Russian Revolution, when they were totally deprived of 
their survived mediaeval rights.” 
What I actually about the 
Nobility was :— 
“The conditions 


said German Landtags (Diets) of 


tifty ago] were mediaeval, and the 
administration was mediaeval. The Diets, representing the 
Ritterschaften | Nobility], the almost exclusively German land- 
owning class (eighty per cent. of the large landowners in Cour- 
land are German, and ninety per cent. in Esthonia and Livonia) 
‘uled the land, and the T Cc ruled the towns.” 


After describing how the Russian Government in the last hali- 


years 


yw ynunecils . 


century stripped the Nobility of their political, though not 
their social and economic, privileges, 1 continued; 
“Only the Diets remained as a rallying-point ef Baltentum, 


shorn of the realities of power and hampered in every direction 
by the veto of Russian tchinovniki, but in their Constitution st 
untouched. The Ritterschaften dared not attempt to reform fro 
the 


i 


Russian bureaucracy 


within, for in any attempt at reform 
would assuredly have taken a hand, and whoever might have 
benefited by the change, it would not have been the Germans. 


In truth, they suited the Russian programme best as they wer 


it was easier to leave them to de ay own weakness than 


to substitute for them a genuine So 
war, and German o 


irom til 
Ass 
until 


smbly 


tha 


popular 
indeed 











Diets survived until the 

pation.” 

Later, speaking of the German desire to have in Courland a 
representative body, which would be ready to exercise the right of 
self-determination in accordance with German wishes, I said: 
“The Diet could net with decency be cast for the role of a repre- 
sentative body. Se a Courland National bly was couvoked 

] have quoted every passage in my hearing on these 
Nobility Diets. Your readers must ther L ean fairl 
be said to have represented th Diets either in a ** syinpathet 
or in an “ heroic ” light, or to hay estimated t representa 
tion as efficient.” 

Dr. Piip further charges me with treating the various steps 
taken by the German Occupying Authorities in Esthonia an 
Livonia as justified in International Law. I can find no sit 
sentence in my arti in which 1 have expressed or implied : 
such opinion. It would indeed be surprising it I had done so 
for my article was not concerned to deal with tl spect 
of the occupation, but to give a narrative of th su ‘ 
narrative it was inevitable that the various alled in 
existence by the Germans should figure, and figure | 
because in the circumstances of the occupation they have 
ably held the centre of the political stage. Yet I did not fail t 
give space to the formation and programme of the National 
Council (Maandukogu), which Dr. Piip represents in London, and 








92 
to its recognition as a “de facto independent bedy” by the 
Western Powers. 





So much for my (unexpressed) opinions. As regards my 
narrative of the facts, which Dr. Piip says I have “ fre- 
quently quite wrongly explained,” I have compared para- 


graph 4 of Dr. Piip’s letter very carefully with my article, and 
honestly cannot find—I confess I was surprised not to find—any 
point in which I must emend my account of events, except this one 
point. Dr. Piip says the United Landesrat of the three Provinces, 
which petitioned the Germans for the formation of a single Baltic 
State, did not include the representatives of the Courland Landes- 
rat. 1 said it did. I thank Dr. Piip for the correction. Of course 
the Courland Landesrat was pressing for the same solution at 
the same time, so I do not feel I have substantially misled your 
readers. But a misstatement is a misstatement; and I apologize 
for this one. 

Dr. Piip seems to say or imply that the Germans have revived 
the old Landtags of the Nobility. This is certainly news to me, 
though I made no statement on the point in my article. I was 
under the impression that the Germans had tacitly suppressed 
them in favour of the National Councils (Landesrite). Surely 
they are not at present functioning in any of the three Provinces? 
Dr. Piip further seems to say or imply that the German Govern- 
ment “ dismissed ” the Esth Maanéukogu, which Dr. Piip repre- 
sents. This too is news to me, though again I made no statement 
en the point. I was under the impression that the members of 
the Maanédukogu had retired to Stockholm, or other foreign 
countries, before the German troops entered Esthonia in February, 
1918. 

If Ido not notice M. Simson’s letter, it is because I hope shortly 
to deal elsewhere with the Lett question at greater length than 
was possible in my article.—I am, Sir, &c., O. ve L. 

{We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE LAND OF PUBLIC RIGHT. 
(To THe Epitor or THe “‘ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—Your article on ‘The Land of Public Right” leads me to 
make a further suggestion. If land is to be made available, after 
the war, for returning soldiers and others, preparation should be 
made now, when large quantities of land are coming into the open 
market. If this opportunity is let slip, the land will have to be 
got ultimately in a hurry, and probably by expropriation—always 
a slow and costly process, and one involving much heartburning. 
Expropriation is all the more likely, as land for the specia] pur- 
pose in view should be land above the average in quality, and 
must possess certain other advantages rendering it particularly 
desirable to the holder, who will be presumably an unwilling 
seller. There is therefore great advantage in buying in the open 
market as occasion offers. Moreover, in the case of such land as 
is eventually acquired, there may well have been two sets of sales 
and purchases, two sets of expenses, and two sets of tenants 
disturbed or made anxious. I suggest that facilities for the pur- 
chase of suitable land be restored to County Councils imme- 
diately, with a possible proviso that payment should be made in 
National War Bonds, the interest only to be made available to 
the seller for a definite period, after which the Bonds should pass 
to him automatically.—I am, Sir, &c., M. C. 


(To tHe Eviror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
fir,—It is much to be hoped that the clergy and College owners 
of land will give serious heed to your comments and criticisms. 
May I give a very short chapter of personal experience as adding 
point to your remarks ? I found myself the possessor of a very 
Jarge acreage of glebe. It did not take long to convince me that 
both my income and the land were considerable sufferers by the 
system of tenancy which I found. I sold it, with the result to 
myself that my net income from dividends is thirty per cent. 
higher than my previous gross income from rents—and a gross 
income from glebe may mean anything net down to zéro in some 
years, with change of tenants, or dilapidations. With this finan- 
cial result it is probably useless to adduce anything else as a 
motive, so merely as a result I add that the land is now much 
better farmed and supports more labour in consequence. The 
plain fact is that in the matter of glebe tenancy the parson is 
usually at the merey of a small local ring of big farmers, some 
of them parishioners whom he is unwilling or afraid to offend, 
with the result that the parson’s land is often a byword for 


slovenliness, and the parson’s business capacity an object of 
derision. Now for College land. I have seen much of it, and 


treasure memories of friendship with more than one delightful 
old-fashioned type of farmer, who is never so happy as when 
“under the College.”” And no wonder: usually a very comfortably 
low rent; never any haggling over repairs; nice easygoing com- 
fortable feeling on both sides. Result again that while, generally 
speaking, a College has among its tenants the repuiation of being 
an uncommonly good landlord, it has among those who realize 
that good farming depends among other things on an economic 
rent and an adequate employment of labour, the reputation of 
failing in its duty as a trustee for the land. There are no doubt 


among the Fellows ef Colleges many men who are kecnly alive 
responsibilities 


to their 


as landlords, and most anxious to do 
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[July 27, 1918, 
their duty by the land. None the less the limited ideal of 


“keeping on good terms with the tenants”’ and a spirit of tradi- 
tional and somewhat slipshod goodwill and feudal geniality are fay 
too prevalent, with the result that the potentially good farmer, 
the land, and the labourer suffer, and the country is the loser.—] 
am, Sir, &c., Rusticvs. 


AN ALTERNATIVE TO THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 
(To THe Epitor oF rue “‘ Specrator.’’J 
Sir,—It may prove interesting to your readers to know that it is 
highly probable that the Charing Cross to Baghdad route (see 
Spectator, July 6th) will have soon an alternative, though not less 
interallied, line. For some time, in fact, the project of a ferry-boat 
from Otranto to Valona has been gaining ground in Italy, whilst 
the Valona-Monastir line is spoken of as one of the first construc- 
tions to be effected after the war. There will then be no reason 
for passing through Hungarian territory, even before the Yugo- 
Slav highway be completed, and the route will be the same as that 
followed to-day by the Indian mail to Brindisi (very near Otranto), 
thence by ferry-boat to Valona and by rail to Monastir, 
Salonika, Dedeagatch, Constantinople, Konia, Adana, Nizibin, 
Baghdad, Basra—and, let us hope, Bombay. When the great 
Yugo-Slav highway is complete, the Otranto-Baghdad line will 
perhaps cease to he the London-Baghdad, but will remain 
the direct Rome-Baghdad, Railway.—I am, Sir, &c., SALVATI. 
Vie Lamarmora 41, Torino. 








BATTLE-HONOURS. 
{To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,--Your appreciative critique of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s book 
on The Lowland Scots Regiments is interesting and suggestive, 
and makes one wonder why it is always the Highland regiments 
that are heard of when praise is going and why they are always 
in the forefront at martial displays, while the Lowland soldier is 
never heard of! Will Englishmen believe that there are between 
four and five Lowland soldiers to every Highland one? 

Your reviewer refers to the long and glorious service in arms 
which the regiment now known as the Royal Scots had previous 
to its coming finally on to our establishment, and says “ that the 
regiment could hardly be given battle-honours now for Breiten- 
feld and for their other great deeds in France and Flanders, in 
Poland and Italy, and in every quarter of Germany before 1661,” 
but he suggests it would be a graceful act to grant them some 
“honour” for their subsequent services under Turenne. 

Is there not some precedent for awarding “ honours” to them 
for the earlier achievements he refers to, in the special circum- 
stances that before coming on to the British Roster, while serving 
foreign Sovereigns they always did so with consent and by 
arrangement with their own Sovereign and Government and were 
always recruited and kept up to strength from their native land, 
also with approval of their Sovereign, further the great majority 
of their foreign campaigns were in support of a policy which was 
considered to the advantage of their home Government! Have 
we not a precedent in the case of the Royal Bengal Fusiliers 
and other Indian European regiments for long in the service of 
the East India Company and not on the British Roster till com- 
paratively recent years? These gallant regiments rightly carry on 
their colours the honours awarded them by the Board of Directors 
of the Kast India Company, before they became British regiments, 
and no one would think of suggesting that they should have only 
the honours they have won since they came on the Imperial 
Establishment and that their previous services should go 
unrecognized.—I am, Sir, &c., Scor. 


” 





THE GERMAN EAST AFRICAN SLAVES. 

(To tue Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Every lover of Africa is indebted to boldly 
stating the moral obligation and the political wisdom of setting 
free the slaves of German East Africa. There is yet another con- 
sideration—viz., the economic one. German East Africa is no 
exception to the rule that slavery leads to economic disaster. 
German statesmen and colonists advanced every reason for the 
economic failure of German East Africa except this, the trie one. 
Whatever the political future of this territory, the first step 
towards progress and stability is the abolition of slavery, whilst 
the political wisdom of setting the slaves free would, as you 
rightly say, strike the imagination of the native tribes throughout 
the continent.—I am, Sir, &e., Joun H. Harris. 

lWiorcester Lodge, 191 East Dulwich Grove, S.BP. 


you for so 





A MORAL 

[To tHe Eprror or THE 

Sir,—In the interests of truth: the petition which is the subject 
of Mr. Fawkes’s complaint in his letter to the Spectator of July 6th 
speaks simply of Christ’s bodily Resurrection, and no 
explains the How than Mr. Fawkes does himself or than Scripture 
does which says: ‘ Behold My hands and My feet; for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones as ye see Me have.” The petition being 
Scriptural in that respect, any complaint about it becomes a com- 
The analogy in the matter of Tran- 


OUTRAGE, 
** Specrator.’'] 


more 


plaint about Scripture also. 
substantiation is gratuitous, and one does not think it will bear 


a close inspection. Those whom St. Paul combated when he said: 
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July 27, 1918.] 


“Tf Christ be not risen, then is your faith vain,’’ were not 
strangers to ghost-stories.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Colerne Rectory, Wilts. H. Hirpistey StepHens. 
[Wo cannot continue this correspondence.—Epb. Spectator.] 





“REX V. BILLING.” 

[To tae Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—The “ amazement” which my comments on the action of 
Best, J., in the case of Rex rv. Davison (1821) caused your corre- 
spondent Mr. E. T. Hargraves to feel is, I think, due to some 
confusion in his own mind. He writes a letter on the law of 
blasphemy and its modern developments, whereas the extracts I 
quoted from the judgments in Davison’s case dealt not with the 
law of blasphemy, but with the power and duty of the Judge to 
prevent “instances of indecorum ” and “ the introduction of new, 
mischievous or irrelevant matter ” by a defendant on his trial. I 
expressed approval, not of the views of Best, J., on blasphemy, 
but of his determination not to allow a truculent defendant, shout- 
ing irrelevant charges against persons not before the Court, to 
turn the Court into a bear-garden. Herein, I gather, Mr. Har- 
graves agrees with me. 

If he needs authority for his view that the law of blasphemy 
has been modified since 1821, he need not go to Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s Preface to a volume of the Revised Reports. He will 
find the matter fully and authoritatively dealt with in the 
judgments of the Law Lords in Bowman rv. The Secular Society 
(1917) A.C. 406. 

May I point out to Mr. Hargraves that it is not correct to say 
that Sir Frederick Pollock “is the Corpus Professor ’’? That 
distinguished jurist retired from the Corpus Professorship in 
1903.—I am, Sir, &e., A. kL. W. Hazen. 

Jesus College, Oxford. 





WAR WORK IN CIVILIAN HOSPITALS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—The sorely needed work which is being done at St. Luke's 
Hospital for Advanced Cases, 14 Pembridge Square, Bayswater, 
London, W. 2, is now gravely handicapped for want of the neces- 
sary workers in the wards and house, and the position is rapidly 
becoming critical. There is no serious lack of funds, and no 
question as to giving adequate salaries and wages, but the difficulty 
ef obtaining probationers and workers on the general service side 
in civilian hospitals is becoming almost insurmountable in these 
days, when every ene wants to do their “ bit’’ for our gallant 
soldiers and sailors. But surely when it is pointed out that dying 
men discharged from the Army and Navy come to us to be nursed 
during their last days on earth, and that many of our patients 
are wives ond sisters of men, who go to fight for their country 
with less heavy hearts because they can leave their dear ones in a 
hospital such as ours, where they can be nursed and tended to 
the end, there must be some workers who would readily come to 
our aid if they knew of our pressing need. Every weman, I am 
sure, is anxious, especially at present, to be doing work which is 
urgently required. There can be no doubt as to the opportunities 
for usefulness and, indirectly, for genuine war work which this 
hospital can afford to her. The Matron would be glad to hear 
from any one, trained or untrained, willing to offer her services, 
salaried or otherwise. The hospital is within four minutes’ walk 
of Notting Hill Gate, Metropolitan and Tube Stations.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Hire Li. Dox, Ilon. Secretary. 

A WAR GRANT TO POOR CLERGY.—AN ANOMALY 

AND INJUSTICE. 
{To tHe Epitorn or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The decision of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to give a 
war bonus to the poorer clergy of the Church of England will be 
acclaimed by all who recognize the potency and nature of spiritual 
influences, especially in this time of crisis. If we are to win the 
war for justice, honour, and freedom, every ounce of strength is 
sorely needed, while all the help which can be given to those whose 
life-work is to strengthen the moral fibre of the nation will be 
regarded by patriotic Churchmen as a primary duty. 

No one denies that, as a whole, the clergy are nobly taking 
thair part in the grim struggle by instructing the nation in the 





principles underlying the war, by inspiring the people with the | 


spirit of loyalty and patriotism, by sacrificing their own sons and 
daughters in the sacred cause, by offering themselves as chaplains, 
helpers to the Y.M.C.A., Church Ariny, &c., and—where their 
consciences allow—I am glad to think, for combatant services, by 
‘keeping the home fires burning,” by ministering to the wives 
and children of our brave men, and in other ways by co-operating 
in winning the victory over the titanic forces of tyranny and 
cruelty arrayed against us. 

What is true of England is also true of the Isle of Man. If 
judged by numbers in proportion to the population, we stand first 
in the United Kingdom in our supply of men to the Navy and 
Army. The clergy have also responded with the utmost loyalty to 
the call of the King and Empire. Work has been readjusted to 
allow of sacrifices in various ways being made. Not one has 
failed in his duty. And yet, notwithstanding our loyalty—and 
poverty—no financial help is forthcoming from Lygiand (with 
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the exception of grants for assistant clergy from the A.C.S. and 
the C.P.A.), while the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are precluded 
by statute from giving us any assistance, not even a war bonus! 
This last-mentioned anomaly is due to the fact that in the Bill 
which subsequently gave to the Commissioners their charter, we 
were deliberately excluded. And why ? Simply because we 
efused as a Church to be incorporated in the diocese of Carlisle! 
In other words, because the Churchmen of the island protested— 
and successfully—against the preposterous proposal to surrende: 
our historic privilege of being a separate diocese by being annexed 
to the See of Carlisle we were deleted from the Act which defined 
the sphere of the Commission’s operations. A greater injustice 
is not written in the annals of Church legislation. Meanwhile, 
until this gross anomaly is removed by an Act of Parliament, 
nothing remains but to suffer from the wrongs inflicted by a past 
age, and appeal to the Churchpeople of England for help in the 
present distress. May I therefore be allowed, by your sympathy, 
very earnestly to plead on behalf of my poor clergy, always poor, 
but now, by reason of the increased cost of living, &c., poorer than 
ever ? My aim is to raise a “ War Bonus Fund ”’ which will secure 
that at this time the clergy of the oldest diocese in the Northern 
Province shall receive at least equal sympathy with their brethren 
on the mainland. I am confident that when the facts are known 
many of the laity will respond generously to my appeal and that 
some of the clergy will be disposed to give a small thankoffering 
out of the bonus they so richly deserve. 

May I be permitted to add with some reluctance, lest any one 
should be tempted to think that I am not prepared to do myself 
what I am asking of others, that I propose to give £100 towards 
the fund ? Donations, which may be paid in two or three instal- 
ments, should be sent to G. R. Barjery, Esq., Hon. Treasurer of 
Finance Board, Lloyds Bank, Douglas; or to the Isle of Man Bank, 
Parr's Bank, Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, Douglas, or any of 
their branches; or may be sent to myself.—With much gratitude 
for your co-operation, I am, Sir, &e., J. Sopor anp Man. 
Bishopscourt, Isle of Man. 





SUBSTITUTES FOR CLERGY ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 
(To tus Eprror or tHE “ Sprcrator.'’] 
Sir,—A large number of clergy of the Southwark Diocese have 
recently left their parishes to join the Forces or to undertake war 
service of other kinds. We have willingly and gladly let them go. 
At the same time we are bound to realize that the future of the 
country will depend largely upon the home conditions to which 
the men will return at the end of the war, and we cannot faca 
without anxiety the prospect of a diminution in the spiritual, 
educational, and social activities of our parishes in South London, 
I am therefore appealing for the services of educated women who 
will volunteer to undertake such work as they can suitably per- 
form in the place of the clergy who are on active service. This 
might include the management of Boys’ Clubs, the conduct of 
Children’s or Intercession Services, the taking of Bible Classes 
for men or women and of Confirmation Classes, the supervision 
of Relief work, Care Committees and other forms of social work. 
Any women who are willing to devote the whole or a portion of 
their time to this work of truly national importance are asked to 
send their names to Mrs. Bardsley, Greyladies, Blackheath Hill, 
stating the kind of work they would prefer and whether they 
desire a salaried or an honorary post. It is not anticipated that 
the necessary arrangements could be made for their commencing 
work earlier than September.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hvusert M. Sourawark. 
Bishop’s House, Kennington Park, S.E. 





THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, GREAT ORMOND 
STREET. 
[To THE Eprror or tae ‘ Specrator.’'] 
Sir,—To ask for money at a time like the present when every ono 
is overwhelmed with appeals is a distasteful task, but necessary 
work must be carried on, and we believe that the cause for which 
we plead is one of the most deserving in the country. During the 
past year the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, 
has treated over twenty-eight thousand little patients, the larger 
number of whom have been restored to health, to replace the 
terrible wastage of the war. Surely this is a great national work, 
but the cost of it is far larger than ever before, and the need of 
it is greater. We owe £6,500 to our bankers for payment of the 
necessaries of maintenance: may we ask your readers to help us? 
—We are, Sir, &e., Artacr Lvcas, Chairman, 
Joun Murray, Vice-Chairman. 





THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 
{To tHE Eprtor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—At no time has the welfare and training of our boys claimed 
more seriously the attention of our nation than at the present 
day. Many and varied organizations are, with more or less 
success, endeavouring to grapple with the problem. Amongst 
these the Boys’ Brigade, the pioneer of all such institutions, has 
perhaps the most successfully, though unostentatiously, carried 
on its work of training boys in the duties of true citizenship. 
“The promotion of habits of obedience, reverence, discipline, 
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self-respect ” has always been its object, which it has sought to [To THe Eprror or rue “ Specrator.’’} 
attain by means of Bible class, drill, physical training, and Sir,—T have read with interest the correspondence in your 


athletics of all kinds, thus appealing to and dealing with every 
aspect of boy nature. It has now received official recognition as a 
Cadet organization. All who have been brought in touch with 
its work bear witness to its value and success. 

In relation to the war, a most distinguished General has said: 
“The Boys’ Brigade has done an immense amount for the 
country, and the whole nation owed it a deep debt of gratitude. 
Without it, it would have been most difficult to have found the 
non-commissioned officers to train our new armies for the front.” 
Its members, in addition to gaining very rapid promotion, have 
won many decorations, including nine V.C.’s. The Boys’ Brigade 
has not previously made any general public appeal, having 
hitherto been mainly supported by a limited circle of friends and 
the subscriptions of officers and boys, but it is felt that the time 
has now come for a great extension of the movement in London 
and the Home Counties, and the London Council has decided to 
raise a sum of £25,000 for this purpose, and for the provision of 
equipment. There must be many anxious to do something for 
the youth of our land—England’s future citizens—who will 
welcome this opportunity of responding to this appeal. Subscrip- 
tions or donations to the London Extension Fund should be sent 
to the Hon. Treasurer, at 34 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4.— 
On behalf of the London Council, The Boys’ Brigade, we are, 
Sir, &e., 

Wir R. Rorertsoy, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., D.S.0. 
(Hon. Vice-President, The Boys’ Brigade). 
Joun M. Moopy (Major-General, retired) 
(President, The London Council, 
Cras. Wakerie.p, Alderman 
(Hon. Vice-President, The London Council, The Boys’ Brigade). 
A. F. Buxton (Hon. Treasurer, The London Council). 


The Boys’ Brigade). 





DOGS AND ENEMY AEROPLANES. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.) 
Sir,—The following is an extract from a letter written by one of 
my sons at the front in France. Your readers will, I think, be 
interested in it.—l am, Sir, &e., A. W. MacIiwarne. 
North Ferriby. --— 


“Did you ever read in the paper that dogs know the noise of a 
German aeroplane from one of ours ? I have read it and thought 
it nonsense. Well, I think differently now. My bedroom looks out 
on to a yard; in the yard is tied a small dog, rather a dear. He 
sleeps there in his kennel and never makes a sound. Our bombing 
machines go over every night and he never takes any notice of 
them. This morning he woke me up about 1 o’clock making an 
awful noise, and I could tell he was terrified about something. I 
listened, and sure enough I could hear the buzz of aeroplanes, but 
thought they were ours. They got nearer, and the dog got so 
excited and frightened that he broke his chain and jumped 
through my window and up on to my bed. In a few minutes the 
first bomb dropped, and then several more. As each one dropped 
he got a bit closer! I am convinced that dog knew they were Hun 
machines coming.” 





AMERICAN HISTORY FOR SCHOOLCHILDREN. 
(To tHe Eprror o- THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Having read your suggestion that we should have a new 
history of the United States for our schoolchildren, I remembered 
a most delightful one, already written, which would, I think, meet 
the requirements of the case—America: a History, by Robert 
Mackenzie (T’.. Nelson and Sons). The copy I have was published 
in 1882. A history of Scotland, by the same author, was, | believe, 
the foundation of the one used in our Scottish schools.—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. H. Pottarp. 
Burns Cottage, near Moffat, Dumfriesshire. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
(To THe Epiror oF tHe “ Srecrator.'’) 

Sir,—Naturally, the letters in your last numbers have deep!y 
interested me, for many years of experience both as a mistress 
and a country parseon’s wife have only strengthened my opinion 
that the two chief drawbacks to domestic service felt by the 
wage-earners are: (1) Loss of social status, and this I can prove 
by known instances. (2) Lack of liberty. The letter of the 
“ Satisfied Mistress,” though most encouraging to those whose 
means and house accommodation make it possible, gives no help 
to the more numerous mistresses who are limited in both those 
matters. I think and have practised for long that we might 
meet the times we live in by, first, always calling our maids 
“Miss ” and their surname—this may seem absurd to us, but it 
is not so to them, and “ makes all the difference ”’—and, second, 
allowing freedom to “ run to post or to the shop ” without permis- 
sion asked, which is humiliating to a respectakie girl, if the 
proviso is made that duties are provided for. I have found that 
this privilege has never been abused—it is of course in addition to 
regular free times. It behoves the more sensible up-to-date mis- 
tresses to try to find a remedy for the loss of the better class who 
used to enter service, and have long wished that there was a 
Mistresses’ Union, the members of which should pledge themselves 
to more enlightened methods of domestic employment.—I am, Sir, 
&e., F. W. 





columns on domestic service, and have discussed it with bachelor 
friends who have houses of their own. I find that they are not 
aware of any servant difficulty., Speaking for myself, I have had a 
small bachelor household for about forty years. My servants have 
two evil habits. They will sometimes marry, and they will some- 
times die. Putting aside these two bad practices, I have never as 
yet had to find fault with a servant for anything. When my 
married friends grumble about servants I point out to them that 
the remedy is in their own hands. If a man wants to have devoted 
and attached servants, all that he has to do is to get rid of his 
wife.—I am, Sir, &., A Bacuetor. 


[To THE Eprron or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow a domestic of thirty-two years’ experi- 
ence to say a word in answer to “ Dissatisfied Servant” ? My 
experience has been, instead of domestic service being hurtful to 
one’s health, the good food and better conditions under which we 
live have turned many an ailing and delicate girl into a strong and 
healthy woman. I certainly do not think it hurts us to take tea 
to those we serve at 7 a.m. or sooner if necessary, as I have always 
found we servants could have it at the same time if we liked. 1 
do not think an eight-hour day will solve the problem of domestica 
service, but it would do much to break the friendly relations that 
I know exist between many mistresses and maids. I have many 
friends in domestic service, who, like myself, have always had 
every consideration and much kindness shown us from those it is 
our privilege to serve. I think it a great pity and mistake that so 
many people look down on domestic servants, as I believe that 
alone stops a great many young girls from entering it. They 
think themselves much better off and much above us domestics 
if they go into workshop or factory, but I think good service is 
much above either, and servants can generally get some time for 
rest most days.—I am, Sir, &e., F. E. M. 


(To rHe Eprror or tHe ‘‘ Spectator.’’} 

Sir,—I hope I am not too late with my contribution towards the 
interesting discussion going on just now in your paper. I refer 
to the letters on domestic servants. May I, as one of them, give 
my opinion? The letter of “ Satisfied Mistress ” was the first one I 
read, and after reading it I said to myself : “ Well, that lady is worth 
serving.’ It is nice to come across ladies sometimes who treat their 
servants with consideration and kindness, and I am sure they will 
be repaid with good service. As ‘J. P.” says in her letter, we 
do know a good mistress when we get one, and serve her accord- 
ingly. Se I thank “ Satisfied Mistress” for her kindness to ser- 
vants. I know several houses run on the same principles as 
“Satisfied Mistress”? runs hers: plenty of liberty if liked, and 
comfort within doors; with the result the houses are nicely kept, 
and some of the servants have been there for fourteen years (in one 
house), and in other two houses I know of the maids have been 
ten years. The thing speaks for itself. When maids are con- 
stantly changing, there is something wrong, as it cannot always 
be the fault of the maids. I like the bit in her letter which says 
there are no “ left-overs ” in her bedrooms. Such a boon to get 
a nico bedroom! How often are our bedrooms made up of old 
carpets, broken furniture, old beds, with nasty old mattresses on 
them. Truiy some ladies think any old thing is good enough for 
servants. ‘They forget that we can enjoy a nice thing just the 
same as they can. 

The letter of “Il.” speaks for itself. Like “J. P.,” I am very 
much surprised at such a letter coming from a minister’s wife. 
One expects something different from a manse. If ‘‘ H.” is aa 
sarcastic to her maid as she is represented in her letter to the 
Spectator, then I am not surprised at her not being able to keep 
her maid. After reading her letter I said: ‘ Nothing on earth 
would tempt me to serve her.” I resent very much the remark 
about the “clammy sitting-room.” Would “H.” kindly explain 
what she means by “clammy sitting-room ”’ kept for funerals and 
gloomy occasions? If they are clammy, which 1 deny, they are a 
jolly sight more comfortable than some of the servants’ bedrooms, 
whose windows very often look out on coal-cellars and ashpits; 
and a decent meal can be got in the ‘‘ ben end,” which is more 
than can be got in some of the manse kitchens, which I know for a 
fact; and let me also remind “ H.” that it is the folks who occupy 
the clammy sitting-rooms who help to keep “‘ H.” sitting in the 
drawing-room she talks about. Like “J. P.,” I also say that 
**—H.” deserves all she gets. I have been in service for twenty 
years, and in that time I have never yet had a mistress, or 
even heard of one, who gives her maids a cup of tea in bed every 
morning. I think “ Dissatisfied Servant ”’ must have only dreamt 
it—if she will excuse me saying so. 

I differ from Miss C. Tait when she says we don’t mind comfort 
or liberty so much as being looked down upon, which we cer- 
tainly are. We do like comforts and the privilege of being able 
to go out for an hour or two, even if we don’t take advantage of it 
every day. Yet the privilege is a great boon. We resent the way 
we are locked down on, no matter how high our position in service. 
The fact that you are a servant is quite enough for some folks. 
Now, what we want is a Union, and I hope the day is not far 
distant when we shall get it, and put an end once for all to the 
domestic servant being looked down on, as the Union will put us 
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on an equal footing with other workers who have not the long 
hours we have—namely, from 6 or 6.30 till 10, and at everybody’s 
beck and call. And Jet the “gentry ” take their dinner at 1 o’clock 
instead of 8 o’clock. I am sure they would feel a lot happier—an4 
so would the servants.—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. 


(To tHe Eprror or tHE ‘ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—I have read with interest the letters in your columns, but 
I fear until registries as at present conducted are abolished the 
status quo will not improve during the war. Two millions per 
annum, it is said, pour into registries, and by their system of 
demanding so much in the pound on wages given servants are 
incited to change places and agitate for more money. Could not 
some nationa] scheme be devised in which this evil would not 
exist ? With the spread of so much education without religion 
a spirit of lawlessness has set in among young people of all classes, 
and if their parents cannot control them it is very difficult for 
mistresses to do so when servants are scarce. Mistresses will put 
up with a good deal if a maid’s ways please her master, especially 
h cook’s, and know how to take advantage of this. A 
working-class mother said in Court it was the high wages made 
girls insubordinate, and such high wages should not be allowed. 
Why not tax maids as in Switzerland ? Then girls are hurried into 
service as soon as they leave school to help their mothers, who 
know that domestic service is the only profession people are paid 
to learn! Is it any thus some girls learn to hate 
service which takes them from their homes to tasks beyond their 
and where they may be put upon by mistresses or upper 
Servants work far harder in America than they do 
told that 


maids 


wonder that 


years, 
servants ? 
here, but I 


am there is no waiting on fellow-servants 


there, as there is here. The new Education Bill, however, may 
prevent mere children being sent to service. As a rule, good 
service makes the best wives and mothers in the working classes, 


but I 


desires, is an 


eight-hour your correspondents 
impossibility 


inistresses of households, even with servants, cannot get 


fear an day, as one of 


in some callings. Mothers who are 
it, nor 
properly done. Of 
fear it 
given up 


doctors and others, if their work is to be 
course there are bad and idle mistresses, and | 
due to them that a many 
dressing, bad novels, and Jow amusements, with betting, smoking, 
and drinking thrown in, and present are 
having it mostly their own way; but after the war the demand 
for maids will not be so great for several reasons, and this must 
bring Also, whilst some ex- 
maids may prefer to continue in factories and on the land, we 
know that our will not be 
marry as they did, so there will be fewer places for the girls who 
are growing up to step into. There will also be many unmarried 
women in the servant-keeping class -to help the married ones. 
Aunt Mary, ex-V.A.D., will come to nurse her nephews when 
Nurse takes a holiday, and Cousin Bessie, ex-W.A.A.C., to preside 
over the kitchen if the cook departs suddenly, and all this should 
ease the situation for mistresses. The glory of England has been 
her homes, which faithful servants have shared in making. 
Before the war that glory had become dimmed. May we not hope 
that, purified by suffering, mistresses may be drawn 
together after the war in the old-time way, and so the old glory 
—I1 am, Sir, &c., 
A Hoverut Mistress. 


is partly 


rood maids are to over- 


sometimes such at 


about some sort of reformation. 


owing to casualties women able to 


and maids 


shine once more in our midst: 


CHILDREN’S PRAYERS. 


(To tue Kprror or true ‘ Specrator.’’] 


Sir,—A good many years ago I also searched in vain for a very 
simple first prayer, in for children. Having had 
experience in writing for little children, I ventured on the follow- 
ing, which was published on a card to hang over a child’s cot 
(National Society’s Depository, Westminster). It is in language 
which a child of two or three years old ean well understand, and 
it expresses the elementary ideas of (1) Petition for bodily and 
spiritual needs; (2) Confession of sin; (3) 

(4) Thanksgiving for mercies; (5) Intercession for others. It may 
be sung to Haydn’s tune to “ Onward, Christian Soldiers ” :— 


verse, some 


Amendment of life; 


“Gop bless Father, Mother, Sisters, Brothers, Friends... 
(Morning.) 

Gop our Father, hear me; 

Keep us safe all day; 

Let us grow like Jesus; 

Lead us in His Way. 


(Evening.) 
Gop our Father, hear me; 
Keep us safe all night; 
Watch while we are sleeping, 
Till the morning light. 
Make us good and gentle, 
Kind and loving too, 
Pleasing Gop in all things 
That we say or do. 


Make us very sorry 

For all naughty ways: 
liclp us to be better 

In the coming days. 

All that makes us happy 
Comes from Gop above, 
So we thank Thee, Father, 
For Thy care and love. 


Sake. 


All that makes us happy 
Comes from Gop above; 
Se we thank Thee, Father, 
For Thy care and love. 


Gop hear me, for Jesus’ Amen.” 


Hoping this may be of service to your correspondent (1 believe it 
may still be obtained from the National Society).—l am, Sir, &e., 
C. P. S. Wargen, 
Author of ‘ The Good News Told in Simple Words,” &., &e. 
The Rectory, Drayton Saint Leonard, Wallingford. 





(To tHe Eptror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—May I recommend to your correspondent a little book entitled 
Prayers for Little Men and Women, by John Martin, published by 
Messrs. Bell? It consists of prayers in the form of very simple 
verses, such as children can eaily understand and learn by heart, 
and it has been used with great success both privately and in 
Sunday-schools. “John Martin” is well known in America for 
his love of children and sympathetic understanding of their needs. 
—I am, Sir, &c., G. R. D. 


{To THE Epiror OF THE Specrator.’’] 
Str,—I do not know if the following would be of any use to your 
correspondent, but 1 have never found it fail to little 
children in their first prayers :— 

“Two little eyes to look unto God, 

Two little ears to hear His Word, 

Two little feet to walk in His Way, 

Two little hands at His work every day, 

One little tongue to speak His praise, 

One little heart to love Him always— 

Take them, O Lord, and Jet them be 

Always obedient and true to Thee.” 
The child stands to repeat them, pointing with both hands to eyes, 
ears, and feet in turn during the first three lines; extending the 
hands at the fourth line; folding them on the breast during the 
next two lines; and clasping them together for the petition “* Take 
them, O Lord,” to the end.—I am, Sir, &« A Morner. 


[To tHe Epiror oF * Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—Would not Herrick’s Two for Children partly 
meet the above want? “ What God gives,” &., and the following 


interest 





THE 


Graces 


ones “Here a little child I stand, 
Heaving up my either hand; 
Cold as paddocks though they be, 
Here I lift them up to Thee, 
For a Benizon to fall 
On our meat and on us all.” 
-I am, Sir, &e., M. E. S. W. 
* HOWLERS.” 
[To THE Eprror or tur “* Spectator.) 
Sir,—The enclosed may fit into your collection :— 
Hors douvre.—* Draught-horse.”’ 
De gustibus non est disputandum—* We should not discuss 
unpleasant subjects.” 
Fertur pudicae conjugis osculum, parvosgue natos ut capitis 


minor, a se removisse—" He is said to have sent away his Cartha- 
little sons—which is | 


ginian wile with a kiss, and even his less 
comprehensible.” 
I am, Sir, &c., M. G. C. 


(To THE Expiror or THE ** Specrator.’'] 
Sir,—Over the chimneypiece in the great hall of Farnham Castle 
is the following inscription: A Dieu Foy aux amis Foyer, which 
was rendered by a wag: “‘ Good-bye Faith and burn your Friends,” 
—I am, Sir, &c., G. W. MInns. 

Winchester. ———-— 

(To THe Epiror or tHe ** Seecraror.’’] 
Sir,—One of the best has not, 1 think, appeared in 
your columns so far. In an examination at own school on 
“Give the context o7 


* howlers *’ 
my 
Scripture the following question was set: 
‘What mean ye by these stones? Jt was answered thus: ** This 
was said by Goliath when he was hit by a from David's 
sling.’”—I am, Sir, &c., H. E. M, 


AMELIA MOUSER. 
Epirox or THE ‘‘ SpecraTor.” 


stone 


{To THE 
Sir,—This is an appeal to your elderly readers. 
me to trace ‘* Mrs. In the “* fifties 
thereabouts, published a 
Letters.” 
more famous Mrs. Caudle) with social and domestic topics. 


Can they help 
"of last century, or 
“Mrs. 
manner of the 


Mouser "’ 


some comic series of 


paper 


Mouser’s They dealt (something in the 


referred a good deal to “ Mouser’s” doings, and were signed 
“Amelia Mouser.” I always believed that they appeared in 


Punch, but I cannot find them there.—I am, Sir, &e., 
George W. E. Russe... 
NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘* Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 


POETRY. 
cciumapieaalibigiictiis 
OLD AND PLAIN. 
* O, FELLOW, come, the song we had last night. 
Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain; 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 
And the free maids that weave their threads with bones 
Do use to chant it; it is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age.” 
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Where has it fled 
The song that was haunted ? 
It was old and plain: 
And the spinsters sat in the sun 
At the dying of day and chaunted 
The old refrain 
Of hearts unwed 
And love long dead, 
Of maids ever young 
So ballad-sung; 
And the briar that was planted 
Fragrant in pain; 
Heard ye its ballad-fall ? 
Nay. Neither note nor call. 





Viola sang it of old 

In Illyria’s light; 

And a band of circling gold 

Bindeth it clear and bright 

Unto this weary age of pain and tears; 
‘And in Olivia’s garden where there blow 
Fair marguerite and sweet forget-me-not 
In a tiny plot, 

The birds still sing it; ay and long ago 
The waking flowers caught up the echo low, 
Making it musical with gentler tears; 
And at the gate 

The spinsters in the sun 

Warm their cold hearts, though late, 
And chant it one by one. 


Homer loved it well 

By the Aegean Sea; 

And Sappho and Anacreon, 

When the mists fell 

‘And blotted out their glee; 
They, foo, saw the knitters in the sun 
And the spinsters weaving 
Penelope’s web, 

And the Greek light leaving 

Day at the ebb: 

Over them all the shadows passed, 
Shadows themselves at last. 


Have you not heard its fall 
Where they sit knitting in the tender west? 
A plaintive, chaunting call 
Before the hour of rest; 
When hand and needle cease 
Into a dream, and peace 
Hovers and lights upon the weary eyes 
‘And the heart, listening, hears 
Strange cries from out lost years— 
Strange years and far, lost cries; 
And the sunset reddens fair 
In the rose of sunsetting, 
And the day goes there 
As still as forgetting; 
And the espinsters and the knitters in the sun 
Have caught the strain 
In the hour when shadows run 
Eastward, and day is done; 
The song is tinged with pain; 
It is old and plain. 
T. S. Catrncross. 








BOOKS. 


——={_—— 
THE GALLANTRY OF FRANCE.* 
In these three essays, based on lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution, and supplemented by an article reprinted from the 
Kdinburgh Review, Mr. Gosse’s aim has been to trace back to its 
sources the peculiar spirit of gallantry shown by French officers at 
the beginning of the war. The rapture of chivalry, the idealism, 
the sense of dedication, which marked their writings have yielded 
latterly to animperturbeble disregard for “ gesture,” but thy will, he 
hopes, survive andreappear. Those who showed these qualities have 
Leen called “ Traditionalists,”’ in that they modelled themselves on the 
formulae of the great French moralists of the past. Mr. Gosse admits 
his choice of only three out of a legion of moralists to be arbitrary, 
but contends that they stand out by their merits as well as by 
their adoption of the maxim as their method of instruction. To 
tit La Rochefoucauld into the heroic scheme is not altogether an 
easy matter. Mr. Gosse acknowledges his bitterness, his lack of 
tpirituality, his vehement denials of altruism, his common repute 
Ss a scourge of the human race, which earned the condemnation of 
Rousseau. Yet he finds a link with the gellantry of the young 
French officers of to-day in La Rochefoucauld’s ruthless self-criticism. 
Lintier,one of these officers, speaks in his book of “ the imperative 


* Three French Moralists, and the Gallantry ef France, By Edmund Gosse, €.B. 
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instinct for making the best you can of life, the sentiment of duty, 
and anxiety for the good opinion of others, in a word honour— 
these are the main educators of the soldier under fire.” And here 
we have something very like La Rochefoucauld’s favourite theory 
that self-love or amour propre is at the bottom of everything. 
And it was war, or at least violent action, that converted the fan- 
tastic swashbuckler and hare-brained amorist into the detached, 
mordant, critical observer. The enforced seclusion brought about 
by broken health drove him to study realities; the reaction against 
the senseless horrors of the Fronde threw him back on the consola- 
tions of literature, and his relations with the Port-Royalists, and (asa 
French critic plausibly suggests) the study of Dyke's Mystery of Self. 
Deceiving—the work of an obscure English Nonconformist theologian 
praised by Fuller—impelled him, as an independent auxiliary of the 
Jansenists, to clear the ground by putting Man in the pillory of self- 
judgment. He was not the creator of the ‘‘ maxim’; he acknowledged 
the Abbé Esprit as his master, and the originator of the root formula 
of amour propre. He evencollaborated with Esprit, and owed much to 
Mme. de Sablé. But there was no “ factory.’’ The independent 
publications of the three friends prove his incontestable superiority. 
Endless conversations culminated in his “ lapidary art,’’ in which 
the desultory psychology of his predecessors was reduced to a system. 
His design was “ to insist on the value of intellectual sincerity, to 
make people ashamed of their egotism and so help them to modify 
it.” This hatred of falsehood Mr. Gosse regards as his greatest 
quality, though it led him to be sardonic and ruthless, He did not 
disbelieve in the existence of virtue and nobility, but held them to be 
altogether exceptional, and chastised the facile optimists who 
upheld the legend that everybody acted nobly for the sake of others. 
In fine, Mr. Gosse contends thet he was not a merely sterile or 
destructive force, but that, though searching and cruel, he exerted 
a salutary and cathartic influence. In the noble passages in praise 
of intrepidity and on the spirit in which death should be feced he 
is the authentic ancestor of the heroic Frenchmen of to-day. 


In La Bruyére, the second of the trio, it is harder to trace a 
spiritual kinship with the young French officers of the beginning 
of the war. His life was devoid of adventure; he exchanged a 
lucrative official sinecure for a well-remunerated post of humiliating 
dependence in the household of the Condés. He set great store 
by freedom, yet deliberately bartered it for servitude. Mr. Gosse 
explains the anomaly by the theory that he did it for the sake of 
his book. ‘‘ He needed to see more types, and types of a more 
brilliant and effective kind than he could become familiar with in 
his mediocre condition.”” The link is to be found in his method of 
observation and style. ‘‘ He is the direct anccstor of the Frenchman 
of to-day who observes closely and clearly, who has the power to 
define what he sees, and who retains the colour and movement of 
it.” The French officers of to-day, “‘ who rarely experience a 
difficulty in finding the exact word they went, who arrest for 
our pleasure an impression, who rebuild before us the fabric of 
their experience, descend in direct line from La Bruyére. It was 
he who taught their nation to seize the pttitude and to photograph 
the gesture.”” For the rest, while admitting that he derived from 
La Rochefoucauld the sad disilhusionment, lighted up by flashes of 
Savage wit, with which he expressed his sense of the vices of the 
human mind and the subterfuges of self-deeeption, Mr. Gosse claims 
for La Bruyére an advance in indulgence, tolerance, and humanity. 
His curiosity was lenient: he was not contemptuous of human 
nature. He avowedly wished to make men lead better hives, and 
prepared the popular mind for liberty by his exposure of the old 
régime, his hatred of wealth, his sympathy with the starving, 
struggling peasantry. He was, in fine," the first effective moralist 
who realized the enormous disproportion between the fortunes of 
the rich and poor.” And though he was not a political reformer and 
had to walk warily, his ‘‘ crafty intrepidity ’’ had moments of real 
courage. 


Vauvenargues, whom Mr. Gosse regards as the greatest moralist 
of eighteenth-century France, outshone all his contemporaries by 
his fortitude and nobility of character. Delicate from bisth, 
crippled by frostbite in the retreat from Bohemia in 1742, with his 
eyesight permanently impaired, disfigured by small-pox, poor and 
neglected, and dying in obscurity after years of suffering at the age 
of thirty-two, he was unembittered by the bludgeonings of Fortune, 
preserved his unmurmuring serenity to the end, and has left an 
imperishable memory as a very perfect gentle knight, and the soul 
of French chivalry and courtesy. He was not a great or wide 
reader, but experience with him superseded education. Self- 
sacrifice and high courage were hereditary in his family, who belonged 
to the petite noblesse, and the study of Plutarch inflamed his native 
sense of heroic duty and confirmed him in his resolve to live up 
to the standard of his high calling. He found the cause of the low 
morel condition of his age in the mépris de la gloire, and devoted his 
talents to impressing his ideal on a decadent and materialist genera- 
tion. In his philosophy @mour propre was not the source of the 
desire of glory ; renown was not a matter of egotistic satisfaction, 
but “‘ a spur that the clear spirit doth raise.” Breaking with the 
earlier moralists who bade us mistrust our passions ani disdain 
enthusiasm, he appealed to the French nation to leave petty pursuits 
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and live for pure and passionate ideals, for glory gained by merit. 
Mr. Gosse notes his attempt to refute a writer who argued that 
private vices were public benefits. He might have quoted his 
famous maxim: ‘“ Ceux qui manquent de la probité dans leurs 
plaisirs n’en ont qu'une feinte dans les affaires *°—‘‘ Fast and loose 
in one thing, fast and loose in everything,”’ as Inspector Bucket said 
of Skimpole. Yet with all his insistence on sacrifice and renuncie- 
tion, Vauvenargues was no ascetic, disliked Puritanism and Calvinism, 
end hated the scorn of human things. Mr. Gosse does well to remind 
us that Voltaire is seen at his best in his relations with Vauvenargues, 
whom he encouraged in authorship and reverenced for that ‘‘ perfect 
tranquillity which the pure alone enjoy.” 

In his final chapter Mr. Gosse illustrates the “ peculiar spirit 
of ardent gallantry ” displayed in the early months of the war. 
The romantic colour may have faded from the struggle, but it 
deserves to be fixed in the memory, and the collection made by 
M. Barrés, the study of ‘“‘ La Jeunesse Nouvelle’? by M. Henri 
Bordeaux, and the published work of dead and living soldier poets 
and authors furnish abundant evidence of the lucidity of thought 
and style, the gravity, the preparedness and maturity of these 
wonderful young men. In their letters, their journals, and their 
poems they are not only actuated by a high moral sentiment ; they 
are often lifted by a kind of ‘‘ rapturous detachment into a higher 
sphere than that of vain mortality.’’ The last words of one of them 
might be taken as a motto for all: ‘* Priez pour la France, travaillez 
pour la France, haussez-la.’”’ The spirit of the ‘“‘ Chanson de 
Roland,” the passionate devotion of the heroes to the soil of “‘ la 
douce France,”’ breathes in all these records, the publication of which 
has been encouraged by the French Ministry of War, on the ground 
that they carry throughout the Army a contagion of energy and 
courage. 





BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE REICHSTAG,* 
Tue Abbé Wetterlé, who sat from 1898 to 1914 in the Reichstag 
as Deputy for Ribeauville, in Alsace-Lorraine, has written an 
instructive and amusing account of his experiences. His primary 
object in going to Berlin was to protest with his colleagues against 
the despotic government to which the annexed provinces were 
subjected in a vain attempt to turn democratic Frenchmen into 
He also made it his business to study the German 
As a detached observer, he watched the Ministers 


servile Germans. 
political machine. 
and Deputies playing their game of make-believe, an | he came to 
the conclusion that the Reichstag, like many other things in 
Germany, is a pretentious sham. As there are still some credulous 
people in Great Britain who attach importance to the so-called 
pacific resolutions of the Reichstag, and who think that the Majority 
Socialists are a genuine Opposition, it is worth while to notice the 
Abbé Wetterlé’s evidence to the contrary. What impressed him 
most was the rigid discipline of the German Parties, together with 
the obsequiousness of their leaders. Fach Party was strictly 
controlled by its Committee, and the Committee in its turn was 
openly or secretly in league with the Government. ‘The fact that 
the Reichstag could not influence the Government by its votes 
seemed to paralyse the Deputies and to divert their energies into 
petty intrigues. |. When the author first went to Berlin few members 
of the Reichstag took the trouble to attend regularly. Some 
sixty members, chiefly Prussians, conducted the daily routine ; 
the rest appeared only on exceptional occasions, Most ef the 
Reichstag Deputies, who were unpaid in those days, were also 
members of the State Parliaments, from which they received 
salaries. They therefore absented themselves from Berlm as much 
as possible, but they always assembled in the Reichstag whenever 
the rights of the States were threatened by the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the interests of Prussia. Prince von Biibow, in order to 
check this anti-Prussian tendency, arranged in 1906 that members 
of the Reichstag should be paid, with deductions contrived in such 
a way that those who were members of State Parliaments would 
lose money by belonging to the two bodies. This led to a larger 
regular attendance of Deputies in Berlin, and to the disappearance 
‘double mandates ’’ who were inclined to 
From that time the 


of the members with 
think more of their State than of the Empire. 
aggressive Pan-German movement, of which Prince von Bilow was 
a chief promoter, gained ground rapidly, and the Reichstag became 
more than ever the docile instrument of the Emperor and his 
advisers in preparing for war. The Party leaders, including the 
Socialists, were moved either by fear or by a desire for the boons 
that a Government can bestow. The author says that the appear- 
ance of the Chancellor with a red portfolio under his arm would 
often cause an unfriendly majority to change its tone, for the red 
portfolio was known to contain an Imperial decree dissolving 
Parliament. 

The Abbé Wetterlé gives as an example of the sham fights which 
delude the innocent foreigner the outery over the Navy Bill of 1901, 
which was one of the first clear signs of Germany's bellicose inten- 
tions towards our country. The newspapers of the Roman Catholic 
Centre and the Left protested violently against this ambitious and 
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costly naval programme, which would, they said, embroil Germany 
with Great Britain and would throw an excessive burden on the 
taxpayer. The Abbé took all this criticism seriously and wondered 
what would happen. An old Parliamentary hand, Herr Miiller 
of Fulda, laughed at him ;— 


““* My poor Wetterlé, you are really too simple. All this is but 
a sudden blaze. From this very moment the Chancellor is sure 
of obtaining all he wants, and even more. The compromise has 
been accepted by all the bourgeois groups. Tirpitz is sacrificing 
the guardships, of which he has no need, and which he only put 
down on his programme in order to have the air of making a con- 
cession to the Opposition. As to the squadron of ironclads, the 
complementary ships, and the replacing of out-of-date boats by more 
modern and more powerful units, they will grant him them by an 
overwhelming majority. A formal promise has been given him 
by the party leaders.’ This time I thought that Miller-Fulda was 
making fun of me. With such a man you never knew where you 
were. And, indeed, it looked, at first, as though my distrust was 
justified, for during several weeks the deafening uproar continued 
in the Press, and, at the time of the first reading of the Bill, the 
speakers of the Centre and the Left seemed to wish to increase it 
still further by their fiery declarations. The second act of the 
comedy, the scenario of which Miiller had complacently related to 
me beforehand, took place at a secret mecting of the Budget Com- 
mittee. All Parliamentary representatives may attend these 
secret meetings. The chairman confines himself to recalling the 
fact that they are placed on their honour to reveal nothing of what 
they hear to the newspapers. There was, therefore, a crowd in 
the committee-room. I was there. The discussion was at first 
harsh end violent. Admiral Tirpitz vigorously defended his plan ; 
but they hardly listened to his technical developments. All eyes 
were fixed on Prince von Biilew, then Secretary of State at the 
Foreign Office, who seemed to bear on his broad shoulders the weight 
of an overwhelming secret. The proceedings had dragged out for 
two hours when Prince von Biillow asked to speak. His speech was 
very short. Delivered in a low, eager voice, with intentional 
slowness and restrained emotion, it may be summed up in these 
few words: ‘ Take care !—the whole future of the Empire is at 
stake. The confession is hard to make, but it must be made, in 
order to overcome your thoughtless resistance. War with England 
is not only a possibility, it is probable and near. Is it your 
desire, in the face of this urgent danger, that we should be com- 
pletely disarmed ?’ Dead silence followed these declarations of 
the prudent diplomatist. The Committee broke up. Anxiety 
could be read on every face. During the plenary sitting, the 
members, forming little animated groups, discussed with bated 
breath, in the lobbies, the terrible declarations of Prince von Biilow. 
A large number of naval officers were, as though by chance, in the 
large outer hall. These were buttonholed and questioned regarding 
the danger of British aggression, whereupon they complacently 
drew wild comparisons between the two navies. The next day the 
tone of the newspapers had completely changed. Almost without 
transition, the Press of the Centre end the Left admitted the 
necessity for increasing the fighting units, and concentrated its 
rearguard cannonade on the unfortunate guardships, which Tirpitz 
did not want for the time being, because the naval yards could not 
have built them at the same time as the squadron of big tronclads. 
‘ Well,’ said Miiller- Fulda to me, after glancing through the morning 
papers, ‘ will you believe me another time when I tell you that 
everything is trickery and deceit in our parliamentary life?’ The 
Bill, indeed, was passed by an overwhelming majority at its second 
and third readings.” 


The author points out that the Budget, which the Reichstag 
had the right to examine and modify or reject, was deliberately 
falsified with the connivance of the Party leaders so as to conceal 
preparations for war or expenditure on treacherous propaganda 
abroad. He mentions that when the German Army was rearmed 
with a new field-gun, the supposed equal of the French “ seventy- 
five,” the votes for some £20,000,060 on this account were incor- 
porated in four suecessive Budgets in such a way that none but 
the Party leaders knew anything about the matter. It is well 
known that Germany's War Budgets have been shams, including, 
for instance, the old peace revenue from Customs, which our 
blockade has stopped, and meking no allowance fer the cost of 
the war. It is interesting to find that. the same dishonesty was 
practised In peace time with the complicity of the Reichstag. 

The Abbé Wetterlé makes it clear that the Socialists, whatever 
their deluded friends in this country may think, are and have been 
for years past tarred with the Pan-German brush, like the other 
Parties. Before 1906 the Socialists used to support the Alsatians, 
Poles, and Danes in their demand for the abolition of the ex- 
ceptional laws aimed against their nationalities, Since 1906 the 
Socialists have been hostile to the oppressed subject-peoples; 
they veted for the new Alsace-Lorraine Constitution of 1911, which 
fastened the Prussian yoke more securely on the conquered pro- 
vinees. The early Socialist leaders like Singer and Vollmar were 
succeeded by new men like Herr Leéegien, who virtually abandoned 
the absurd Marxist theories and worked for social reforms in 
co-operation with the Government. The significance of 
change has not been understood or has been wilfully obscured by 
But it has become obvious to unbiassed observers 


this 


foreign Socialists. 
during the war that Herr Scheidemann and his colleagues are, like 
other German politicians, the very humble servants of the Govern- 
ment, and that whatever they mey sey, through their neutral 
agents. is intended to deceive the innocent Socialists abroad, with 
whom they have really nothing in common, The German Socizlists, 
as the author reminds us, offered no serious oppositicn to the fatal 
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measure of 1913 for increasing the Army, which was the direct 
precursor of the war; they have supported the war policy from the 
very first day; and their ablest men have deliberately justified the 
wildest Pan-German dreams of world-power as an “ historical 
necessity."” The Abbé Wetterlé points out that, like our Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, the German Socialist Party is controlled 
by middle-class people. In the Reichstag of 1907 there were no 
workmen Deputies; in the Reichstag of 1911 there were only 
three, but none of these was a Socialist. The Party depends for 
its electoral successes mainly on working agreements with the 
Liberal groups ; it is a Party of compromise, to which Mr. Henderson 
will look in vain for any real assistance in converting Germany to 
genuine democratic principles. The German Government, who 
do not hesitate to profess ‘* loyalty ’’ to Russian Anarchists in the 
hope that they will destroy Russia, are not above using Herr 
Scheidemann and his disciples to ensnare the unwary Socialists in 
the Allied countries. But it ought to be known that the German 
Majority Socialists are just as much controlled as the other Parties 
by the desire to dominate the world in the interests of German 
Kultur, International Conferences will not convert them to reason, 
They will only learn their hard lesson by defeat on the battletield. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF BENEDETTO CROCE.* 
Frew thinkers, not themselves originators of new systems, have 
rendered so much service to the development of philosophy as Dr. 
Wildon Carr. The International Congresses of Philosophy prac- 
tically owed their institution and success, until they were suspended 
by the outbreak of the war, to his unwearied and disinterested 
efforts. He has done for M. Henri Bergson what Fiske did for Herbert 
Spencer and Hutchison Stirling did for Hegel—distilled into one 
moderate-sized and understandable volume the essence of a teach- 
ing diffused by the primary author through numerous large treatises. 
In the present work he has undertaken, with conspicuous ability, 





a similar task on behalf of the Italian philosopher, Signor Benedetto 
Croce. 

“I wish, Spencer, you would explain the main points of your 
philosophy to me just shortly,” said a friend of that now decried 
philosopher one day when they were both lounging beside a fish- 
pond. Spencer remonstrated gravely at being asked to epitomize 
in ten minutes the labour of thirty-six years, but promised to do his | 
As he warmed to his | 


best, and begen accordingly to expound. 
work he was rewarded by secing a look of profound attention settle 
on the face of his companion, who gazed down into the water and 
apparently listened intently ; but just when the philosopher was | 
fully convinced that at last his ideas were being received into a 
hitherto unreceptive intelligence, his friend suddenly exclaimed : 
“I say, Spencer, are those gudgeon ? ”’ and darted away round the 
pond ; and the discourse came to a premature but permanent close. 
As Dr. Carr's work is itself a closely reasoned synopsis of a whole | 
system, to review it adequately within the limits of our space would 
be as impossible as Spencer found the duty laid upon him. We shall, 
therefore, endeavour merely to state dogmatically what appear to | 
us to be the fundamental points of Croce’s teaching, and refer the 
reader (if he is sufficiently interested) to the book itself for the reason- 
ings by which the various positions are supported, and for a full 
consideration of the more important arguments which may be 





urged against them. 

* Croce’s claim is not to have presented a final system of phil- 
osophy, but to have presented a view of philosophy which finally 
deliversit from the reproach of adualistic hypothesis.”” From his point 
of view, thought and action do not appear as two mental forms 
paralle! and independent of each other ; they are distinct but united. 
Each being the negation of the other, cannot exist without that 
other. ‘ Their duality is not dualism but dialectic ; the true unity 
is not immobility but activity, not pure being but becoming.” 
There are two aspects of this activity under which life presents itself 
to us: an activity of knowing, and an activity of doing. Knowing 
is the condition of doing ; and therefore doing depends on knowing, 
while knowing is independent of doing. Knowing further resolves 
itself into aesthetic activity, whose object is pure intuition, and 
logical activity, whose object is the pure concept. Here again the 
second is conditioned by the first, and the first is independent of the 
second, A parallel analysis can be made of the activity of doing : 
we have the economic activity, whose motives are individual, 
and the ethical activity, whose motives are universel—the former | 
conditioning, but otherwise independent of, the latter. We thus 
arrive at the four moments in the unfolding of mind, which stand to 
each other in a definite unchangeable relation, and whose order of | 
development is not temporal but logical. The first moment is in- | 
tuition—** the immediate expression or taking shape of the image ™ ; 
the second is the concept in which the image is universalized. We 
pass then to volition-action, and reach the third moment, in which 
the end of the action appears as the direct utility of the individual, 
and the fourth moment, in which the end is universal. Each of 
these four moments except the first depends on those below it in 
order ; each is fully conrzete (/.¢., it presents the whole reality under 
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one of its aspects), and each is therefore a pure concept. The four 
resulting—or, rather, characteristic—concepts are the beautiful, 
the true, the useful, and the good. 

Here we must admit that we find ourselves in a difficulty. If it 
is only in the second moment that the image becomes universalized, 
it appears to us that in the first it must be something less than uni- 
versal, and therefore not a pure concept. We take it that the four 
moments refer only to mind, as it were, contemplating itself ; that 
the concept of intuitions is the beautiful, the concept of concepts 
the true, and so on, each activity furnishing the matter of, so to 
speak, higher concepts. 

It is, however, upon his theory of Beauty that Croce has been most 
attacked, as being in direct opposition not only to the majority of 
previous philosophers, but to the dictates of ordinary common. 
sense :— 

* Croce’s theory of Beauty . . . rests on the affirmation of an 
aesthetic activity as a special sphere of mental activity, distinct 
alike from the logical activity on the one hand, and from the ethical 
activity on the other. Beauty is not truth and it is not goodness, 
but a value distinct in its nature from either. Beauty is successful 
expression. We may even leave out the qualification ‘ suceessful ’ 
and say simply, Beauty is expression, for unsuccessful expression 
1s not expression. 

The word * expression ” is here used in a technical sense which re- 
quires a little explanation. ‘It is the form the mind gives to its 
intuitions, the form intuition takes as it utters itself..’ It therefore 
follows that there can be no intuition without expression. Similarly 
there can be no concepts without words, although the words need 
Thoughts too deep for words are an illusion, 


ee 


not be uttered. 
because the logical activity is that which expresses itself in concepts.’ 
Here Croce denies the loose sensationalism of the popular view, 
but any one who chooses to analyse his own mental processes will 
probably admit that he is right. So, too, his view of Beauty, that it 
is wholly a matter of the internal image, and includes ugliness as its 
component, is One apparently contrary to the dictates of intelli- 
gence ; and yet it is hard to see how it can be set aside on any 
hypothesis which does not involve a dualism. 

Of Dr. Carr’s explanations, we can only say that they are as lucid 
as the nature of the subject admits. As in all probability his work 
will be much used by students, we suggest that in future editions 
he should insert a page or two of analysis of the contents, which 
would be of great assistance to the reader in helping him, while 
busied on particular sections, to keep in mind their relation to the 
whole system. His siyle is at once easy and accurate, and his illus- 
trations, although perhaps too few in number, are always illumi- 
nating and apposite. How farthe speculationshe develops and advo- 
cates will bear the test of criticism, time alone will show. Croce’s 
own opinion is that no final answer can be given to the eternal 
problems; it is the function of philosophy always to posit new 
variations on the old theme. He has undoubtedly seized on a new 
standpoint from which to consider that ultimate reality whose 
true nature has always been the loadstone of philosophers, 





DOSTOEVSKY’S LETTERS.* 

Great adventures do not fall to the lot of most literary men. The 
novelists, at any rate, have led as a rule uneventful lives. Dosto- 
evsky, the great Victorian Russian, was a conspicuous exception 
to this rule. Like the Psalmist, fate had shown him ‘heavy things.” 
He had been “‘given a drink of deadly wine.”’ Intoxicated with 
suffering, he could not look soberly at human life. 
man could who had spent four years in a Siberian prison and been 
under sentence of death, receiving his reprieve literally at the last 
moment. Inthe volume of his letters which has just been published 
we read his letter to his brother written within a few hours of the 
events which he describes :— 

‘** The death-sentence was read to us, we were given the Cross to 
kiss, the dagger was broken over our heads, and our funeral toilet 
(white shirts) was made. Then three of us were put standing before 
the palisades for the execution of the death-sentence. I was 
sixth in the row; we were called up by groups of three, and so L 
was in the second group, and had not more than a minute to live.” 
Dostoevsky was no Anarchist. He was not even a Socialist. His 
patriotism was intense, and was bound up inextricably with his 
religion. In these days he would hardly have been called a demo- 
crat, for he believed Russia unready for the amount of freedom 
enjoyed by Western Europe. He had belonged to a Society which 
disregarded the strict embargo laid by the Russian Government 
of the day upon foreign books, and which met more or less secretly 
to exchange such books among themselves. The punishment for 
this was exile, the wearing of prison clothes, clanking chains, and a 
modified amount of confinement. The guards and governors under 
whom the political prisoners lived were not inhuman brutes, but their 
kindness was prescribed by the law. Dostoevsky’s fellow-prisoners 
were not fiends, but were rough men of alow type, many of 
them imprisoned for serious crimes. ‘The men undergoing sentences 
for political offences were probably more unhappy than the simpler 
sort, even though more indulgence was allowed them. Al! seem to 
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have worked outside the prison, and all were able to earn a little 
money wherewith to augment their rations. But they slept ina 
filthy barrack wherein they were packed too closely almost for 
educated endurance. The chief doctor in the Omsk Prison seems 
to have been kind, and sick men were removed to the hospital, 
kept there for longer periods than necessary, and well nourished 
and cared for. Young naval cadets were sometimes permitted to 
replace the prison officials, read news to the prisoners (who were 
allowed books), and gave them little presents; but even with 
these alleviations life was barely endurable to such a man as 
Dostoevsky. He says frankly that while he discovered among his 
fellow-sufferers some men of great goodness of heart and some real 
heroes, the ‘‘ concentrated communism” within the narrow walls 
of the fortress bred in those upon whom it jarred a kind of hatred 
to humanity. The novelist had a great deal of aristocratic feeling. 
He came of a great family which had fallen on evil days. Neither 
poverty nor humanitarianism had allayed his pride. The unedu- 
cated prisoners bullied the educated. ‘‘ Our sole shicld was our 
indifference and our moral superiority, which they were forced to 
recognize and respect. They were also impressed by our never 
yielding to their will. They were for ever conscious that we stood 
above them.” 

At the end of the volume are printed several 
which Dostoevsky made upon his contemporaries. One of these 
was an Officer of the Guard in authority at Omsk. He tells us, and 
we are not surprised, that the novelist was not popular with the 
other prisoners, and was diflicult to make friends with. 


‘ 


‘impressions ” 


Later letters describe better times, though the writer is obviously 
ofan unhappy temperament. He gets restless in Russia, and, though 
he hates to be away from his country, yet he travels. Among 
foreigners he sees no friendly face, he declares, no matter where 
he may go, and his cosmopolitan brethren fill him with rage and 
disdain. With Turgenev he quarrelled outright because he had 
ceased to be truly a Russian and become, as his great contem- 
porary thought, Germanized. ‘‘ Amongst other things, he told 
me that we are bound to crawl in the dust before the Germans, 
that there is but one universal and irrefutable way—that of civi- 
lization, and that all wttempts to create an independent Russian 
culture are but folly and pigheadedness.’’ Dostoevsky lost his 
temper after the interview thus described, and made up his mind 
never again to enter Turgenev’s home. His own feeling of nation- 
ality was intense. He desired that ali Russians, and above all all 
Russian reformers, should “ believe in Russia.’’ To do so, he said, a 
man must also believe in Christianity, for it was part of the Russian 
consciousness. Many of the letters touch upon religion. The novel- 
ist was an enthusiast for the Orthodox Church without being in 
dogmatic thraldom to it. He is, he says, “a child of unfaith and 
scepticism,’ but ‘‘I believe that there is nothing lovelier, deeper, 
more sympathetic, more rational, more manly, and more perfect 
than the Saviour. . . . If any one could prove to me that 
Christ is outside the truth, and if the truth really did exclude 
Christ, I should prefer to stay with Christ and not with truth.” 

It is interesting to find that during the Franco-German War 
Dostoevsky was in Dresden. His sympathies were French, but he 
had no very hearty sympathy for any people outside Russia. ‘* What 
a deep-drawn repulsion, almost approaching hatred,’ he writes, 
‘I have conceived for the whole of Western Europe during these 
four years!” Still, there are degrees in this repulsion, and he 
hopes the French may win. If only France will have patience ! 
he sighs. The following passage has a strangely modern ring. It 
was written from Dresden in December, 1870 :— 

‘‘I have myself read letters from German soldiers in France 
to their parents (small business-folk). Good God, the things they 
have to tell! O, how ill they are, and how hungry! But it would 
take too long to relate. One more observation, though, I'll give 
you: at first, one often heard the people in the streets singing the 
“Wacht am Rhein’: now, one never hears it at all. By far the 
greatest excitement and pride exists among the professors, doctors, 
and students; the crowd are but little interested. Indeed, they 
are very quiet. But the professors are extraordinarily arrogant. I 
encounter them every evening in the public library. A very in- 
fluential scholar with silver-white hair loudly exclaimed, the day 
before yesterday, ‘Paris must be bombarded!’ So that’s the 
outcome of all their learning. If not of their learning, then of 
their stupidity. They may be very scholarly, but they’re frightfully 
limited! Yet another observation: all the populace here can 
read and write, but every one of them is terribly unintelligent, 
obtuse, stubborn, and devoid of any high ideals.” 





WHERE THE GREAT CITY STANDS.* 
Ir would be very easy to write Mr. Ashbee down as a mere crank. 
It would also be very unjust. Certainly he has obsessions and 
delusions in common with most idealists and reformers, the chief 
being a sort of superstitious belief in the efficacy of the handicrafts 
to redeem and save civilization, and an exaggerated faith in the 
importance and significance of his own productions. But, after 
all, what may seem to us to be an undue “ featuring ” of his own 
work in his own book is probably just unaffected frankness. For 


* Where the Great City Stands: a Study in the New Civics, By ©, R, Ashbee, 
London ; B, T, Batsford. (21s, net.] 


which of us, being an artist, does not sincerely believe our own 
creations to be full-charged with all that we hold right and worthy 
in our own particular art ? But most of us, lacking the courage 
of our convictions, prefer to illustrate our thesis from works of 
the acknowledged masters or of eminent contemporaries, lest 
our critics rise up and call us complacent. Not so Mr. Ashbee. 
He believes in his work, and believes that it “has a message for 
us,’ and so at the foot of over-many illustrations we find the 
familiar legend: ‘‘ By C. R. Ashbee, Architect.’”’ His claims 
to notice as an architect are debatable, but as a sort of civic gadfly 
he certainly challenges, and deserves, our attention. To commend 
him for being provocative whilst condemning him for being 
irritating would be captious, so let us content ourselves by calling 
his book “stimulating.” Very justly, hard things are said of 
civic and educational authorities whose obstinate blindness to 
the powerful influence of surroundings (other than those intimately 
connected with sanitation) hes been the cause of wasted oppor- 
tunities for aesthetic cultivation and “ uplift,’ the aggregate of 
which it is appalling to contemplate :— 

“It is not so much a redistribution or a better distribution 
of wealth that we need as a riddance of waste. The poor, the 
rich, the middle class, are all alike wasteful—wasteful of the 
amenities, of the health-giving, the life-giving things—wasteful 
of beauty. If the Socialists would preach the elimination of waste, 
as Morris did, rather than the redistribution of wealth, their appeal 
would be more effective and have more spiritual force.” 

‘** Man's control of mechanical power has yet to be made effective. 
The making it effective is not only a matter of inventing or 
exploiting new processes, it is the discovering of means whereby 
mechanical power shall be best used in the public service—in 
other words, how shall it be ‘socialized,’ and not merely used 
for exploitation. As Hellenic civilization made the gentleman 
with the aid of the slave, so we make the gentleman with the aid 
of the machine.” 

‘** It would be possible to make out of these hundreds of American 
cities one composite city, as they make composite portraits. The 
resultant city of Democracy would be an almost perfect type. 
We should find in one a model milk supply—as in Rochester, N.Y., 
in another an ideal market—as at Indianapolis; here a superb 
perk system—as in Kansas City, there a splendid library organiza- 
tion—as in Portland, Oregon; here as in Fargo, a live network 
of village theatres for the encouragement of Drama as a force in 
rural life. The need is synthesis; every city could have what 
any city has.” 

Mr. Ashbee has a very distinct penchant for the ultra-modern 
He even quotes Blast. Let us indulge his humour and, by a string 
of extracts from his excellent index, give him a taste of the *‘ New 
Reviewing ”’ such as that diverting journal might have published. 
It is a beautiful thought-and-labour-saving method for the 
reviewer, and, despite its violent jolting, does give some idea of 
the scope of the book concerned. The ‘* Index Method ” certainly 
has its merits. It requires little skill and less time—it can be 
thoroughly representative, yet admirably brief—it is essentially 
non-committal, yet vividly suggestive. It is safe:— 

Aesthetic Synthesis. Agricultural Wages. Aldermen. Alice 
in Wonderland. Aristotle. Arnold. Art Galleries. Artist Craftsmen. 
Ashbee (C. R.). Athens. Autocratic Government. Balfour. Ballet 
—— Balzac. Barker (Granville). Battle of the Somme. 
3elgium. Bennett (Arnold). Berlin. Big Business. Birmingham, 
Blast, Board of Public Welfare. Boccaccio. Boston (Mass.). Bourn- 
ville. Brewers. Bridges. British Commonwealth. Buddhist 
Philosophy. Burne-Jones. California. Canterbury. Carnegie. 
Celtic Twilight. Chambers of Commerce. Charlottenburg. Chelsea. 
Chicago. Christ. Cinema, City of Internationalism. Civic Centres. 
Class Barriers. Cocoa. Competition. Co-ordination. Coriolanus. 
Country Life. County Council. Coverley (Sir Roger). Craft Guilds. 
Cromwell. Daedelus. Daily Maii. Dakota. de Windt. Degas. 
Democracy. Demosthenes. Diana of Ephesus. Dirt. Disease. 
Doctrine of Evolution. Drink. Dublin. And so on, down to 
‘* Whiskey-money,” *‘ Ypres,’’ ‘‘ Zones,”’ and ‘* Zueblin.”’ 


One can picture the happy ‘‘ New Reviewer” of the future 
at his facile task. First he will reel off a few general remarks 
(detached interjections and expletives for the most part) suggesting 
gradations of approval or dissent. Then, dismissing his express 
stenographer, he blue-pencils a passage here and there for quota- 
tion, ticks off a percentage of the index, and, with a glance at 
the clock, reaches for the next book on his morning’s list. Those 
will be great days—for reviewers ! 





A SOCIALIST’S OUTLOOK.* 
WiruIN recent years certain revelations incidental to an otherwise 
humdrum lawsuit produced a distinct decline in the commercial 
value of books of memoirs. The public were offended to discover 
(what indeed was always fairly obvious) that such productions 
often owed little more to their putative author than a nucleus of 
anecdote and a name on the title-page; and for a time “ Recol- 
lections *” disappeared almost completely from the shelves of circu- 
lating libraries and the windows of second-hand booksellers. Thereis 
no need for us to discuss here the value of the literary ‘‘ ghost ” or 
the ethics of his employment ; we referred to his activities only by 
way of contrast, for whatever may be the faults of Mr. Bax’s book, 
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it is unmistakably genuine ; his idiosyncrasy pervades every page. 
No hack writer, anxious to conciliate as wide an audience as possible, 
would dare to express himself with the agreeable violence which is 
natural to Mr. Bax on controversial topics. It is, of course, quite 
safe to be contemptuous of the bourgeois, as nobody knows exactly 
what the bourgeois is. As an adjective the word seems to cover all 
we dislike in our friends and despise in our enemies ; as a substantive 
it seems to include individuals who have nothing in common except 
an antipathy to our own way of thinking. All that we are sure of is 
that it is something not ourselves which makes for unrighteousness ; 
and we are placidly content to find it meeting its just deserts as 
our own withers are thereby unwrung. It requires more courage to 
attack a definite class such as the feminist writers ; but even in their 
case, although we admire Mr. Bax's intrepidity, we are not satisfied 
that to refer to them as “‘ fatuous would-be up-to-date young prigs”’ 
is either good tactics or good manners ; it suggests that some previous 
onset has been requited with a shrewd turn, and that the memory 
of it still rankles. *Oversensitiveness to criticism and an undue in- 
tolerance of opponents are indeed the chief defects of temperament 
displayed in the present volume ; and that they are so displayed 
is indirectly a testimony to the characteristic honesty of the 
writer. 

The larger portion of the book is composed of literary portraits 
of the more prominent celebrities in the Socialistic world during 
the last two decades of the nineteenth century, such as Hyndman, 
Champion, Joynes, John Burns, William Morris, and Bernard Shaw 
at home, and Jaurés, Guesde, Greulich, Bebel, and Adler abroad. 
With all these Mr. Bax came intimately into contact, and his studies 
of them are real estimates—not mere strings of more or less pointless 
stories which might be told as well of one person as another, and 
would be probably untrue of both. When Mr. Bax tolls a story 
it is a typical story ; it illuminates the character he is endeavouring 
to draw, and it is usually unquotable because it loses its meaning 
when divested of its context. We take one of the few anecdotes 
which will bear transplanting :— 

“One evening Shaw and I had been to a meeting or a concert 

(I forget which), and on coming out we found it was a wet night. 
Shaw, although never at any time showing the usual symptoms 
of impecunidsity, happening at the moment to be short of pocket 
cash, borrowed half-a-crown of me for a cab. The next day [ duly 
received from G. B. S. a post-oftice order for the half-crown. 
Happening to meet Shaw again two or three evenings later with 
others, I mentioned the fact, and rallied him on his somewhat 
pedantic scrupulosity in taking the trouble to buy and forward a 
post-office order when he knew he would be seeing me agein in a 
day or two and might have settled the matter then. ‘Oh!’ said 
Shaw, ‘it is my habit to show punctilious accuracy in small money 
matters, so thet when the time comes I may pull off my big coup 
with success. To achieve that it is absolutely essential to acquire 
a reputation for rigid and undeviating accuracy in small debts. 
The commonplace man does not understand that!’ ” 
As a pendant to this piece of minor Shavian philosophy the present 
writer may be permitted to add a word of advice which was once 
given him by one skilled in such matters: “‘ When you want to 
borrow money, never do it in a niggling spirit ; it only exhausts 
your credit without recruiting your finances.” 

The remainder of the book is occupied partly with e description 
of popular sentiment here and in France during the earlier months of 
the war, and partly with reflections on the changes that have taken 
place in the mental outlook of England since 1864. From his own 
point of view Mr. Bax finds much at which to rejoice ; he thinks we 
have become more broad-minded, more ready to reconsider con- 
ventional opinions, less personally selfish, and less hypocritical. 
On the other hand, he considers the modern tendency to paradox 
is likely to produce a dangerous reaction, and his hearty abhor- 
rence of feminism is equalled only by his enthusiastic disavowal 
of the supernatural] sanction in religion. As he has been at some 
pains, in his Preface, to discount possible adverse criticism on both 
these grounds, we are entirely satisfied to leave the final judgment, 
without further comment on our part, to the reading public to whom 
he appeals. 





THE FAITH OF A MODERN CHURCHMAN.* 
“Tux Modern Churchman’s Library ” is to consist, we are told, of 
“clear, short, truthful books dealing with the Christien religion 
from the standpoint of those who, while accepting the main results 
of modern scientific, historical, and literary research, are yet be- 
lievers in the Christian religion and working members of the Church 
of England.”” We confess to some amusement at the third of the 
epithets appropriated to these books. That they should aim at being 
* clear’ and * short ” is matter of fair advertisement ; but we hope 
the ‘‘ Modern Churchman” does not claim the zeal for truth as 
peculiar to himself. The first volume in the series, written by Canon 
Glazebrook, professes to give a sketch of the views held “‘ by a 
large and ever-increasing number of Churchmen” upon the main 
articles of the Creed, and such allied subjects as ‘‘ The Bible,” 
** Miracles,” “* Prayer,” ‘‘ The Sacraments,” and Christian 
Ethics " ; such views being, it is contended, the “‘ normal beliefs of a 
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school of thought which is the spiritual heir of the liberal Greek 
Fathers of the third and fourth centuries.’’ The writer claims that 
brevity and charity alike have required an abstinence from con. 
troversy, so that he has made no attempt to refute rival opinions, 
Of course, by the nature of the case, the bond which unites the 
members of any modernist movement must be the rejection of certain 
traditional ideas, while the ideas substituted for them will inevit- 
ably vary according to the point of view of the individual, until a 
new consensus establishes itself. To take an example or two: 
the “‘ modern ’’ Churchmen for whom Canon Glazebrook writes aro 
more likely to agree in their rejection of the ‘‘ miracle of the Mass,” 
and the “‘ verbal inspiration” of the Bible, and the “ substitu. 
tional” interpretation of the Atonement, than on any positive 
theories upon these important subjects. The interest of Canon 
Glazebrook’s little volume is that he does treat these and the other 
topics handled positively, basing his views upon the ascertained 
results of philosophy and criticism. Many readers who do not con- 
sider themselves in any way unorthodox will discover, we doubt 
not, that their views coincide with those here set before them; 
others will make exceptions in certain particulars ; but we are con- 
fident that no one can read Canon Glazebrook’s thoughtful and 
reverent pages without intellectual and spiritual profit. 





FICTION. 


THE FIRE OF GREEN BOUGHS.* 

Mrs. RicKkarp's novel commands attention not merely by its literary 
skill but by its unconventional outlook. A story of parents and 
children, it stands out amongst war-novels by its impassioned 
impeachment of the elder generation, for we do not think that we 
err in crediting the author with the opinions which she ascribes to 
the hero; ‘* The indifference and callousness of old age was upon 
the people. It was as though all the resuscitated old men had some 
vampire joy in sucking the life out of the young. Everywhere 
through Europe it was the same. Age was conquering with a 
completeness which turned his heart sick, and yet there were people 
who talked of it as ‘the Young Man's War.” True, Dominic 
Roydon, the crippled soldier turned clergyman, had bought his 
immunity from further service at a heavy price. But this view 
colours the whole book. There is not a single person in the story, 
man or woman, beyond military age, who does not come under this 
condemnation. The old or elderly are either futile or hard-hearted 
“‘profiteers,”’ greedy for gain or titles, pig-headed, unsympathetic 
officia's, or blatant patriots, with the solitary exception of a chival- 
rous Nationalist M.P. Yet while the tragic sacrifice of youth is 
thus insisted on, and incidentally illustrated by the suicide of a young 
wounded ofiicer unhinged by the horrors of service, the central 
character does not illustrate the piteousness of the “ slow green 
fire,” but rather the triumph of an unscrupulous individualism. 
Sylvia Tracy is not a heroine, but a complex type of adventuress ; 
living as a pensioner on the bounty of a stingy uncle, and indemni- 
fying herself for her dependence by petty looting. She is brought 
up in a hothouse on sufferance without having the free run of any 
of its luxuries. She has no ‘ useful”? accomplishments. Forced 
into activity by the war, she has no equipment but her tongue, her 
wits, and her charm. As a wer-worker she is a failure. She is a 
liar as well as a thief. But she has courage and a spirit of humanity, 
in the exercise of which she violetes official regulations and, by 
sheltering a dying German submarine officer on the coast of Ireland, 
incurs a charge of treason, and is only extricated by the intervention 
of the Nationalist M.P. and her cousjn the soldier-priest. Leter on, 
while acting as secretary to a beautiful widow, engaged to a peor, 
she deteches Lord Carfax from his allegianco—not deliberately, 
however—but being dramatically confronted with the police 
officer who had errested her, is driven into an avowal Which outlaws 
her socially. But as she retains the sympathy and support of her 
cousin and is marned out of hand by tho M.P., Sylvia is far from 
being a piteous figure. She is interesting undoubtedly, as any one 
must be who is at once a minx and a sphinx, a Persian kitten and a 
humanitarian, e liar and a thief who does not stop short of stealing 
jewels in the room where her aunt is lying dead. But we cannot 
accept her as in any way typical of the tragedy of youth which 
preoccupies the mind of tho author. 








READABLE Novers.—Sands of Gold. By Kathlyn Rhodes, 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—The hero of this story is the assistant- 
doctor of a private lunatic asylum on the edge of the Desert near 
Cairo. Tho theme is rather thin, but the author is successful in con- 
voying the charm of the Desert to her readers. ——Jacqueline. By 
John Ayscough. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—Readers of “ John 
Ayscough’s”’ novels will welcome the quiet humour which illu- 
minates this story. The heroine is almost too impulsively self- 
willed to be interesting, and believers in the theory that madness 
is hereditary will be a little startled by the author's complaisant 
forecast of the probability of the heroine’s second marriage after 
the war. 
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THE WEEK, 





Tue QvarRteRLIEs.—The Edinburgh Review for July opens 
with an instructive article by Dr. Shadwell on ‘‘ Germanism, 
War, and Peace,” in the course of which he summarizes a 
recent book by an able Germen Socialist, Dr. Warl Renner, 
who justifies the war and pleads for the reconstruction of the 
world under German control as earnestly as any Prussian 
Junker. Mr. E:nest Fayle discusses the old Navigation Acts, 
urging that their effect has been much exaggerated, and _ that 
it would be useless and dangerous to revive them. Sir C. 8. Addis, 
writing on “ Problems of British Banking, expresses some doubts 
as to the value to the community of the recent bank amalgamations, 
but defends British bankers against the charge that they do not 
assist our foreign enterprises as much as they might do. An interest- 
ing account of the effect of the war upon Afghanistan is given by 
Ikbal Ali Shah ; the collapse of Russian power has transformed the 
situation in Central Asia, where anything may happen. Mr. Harold 
Cox, the editor, in an article on “* The Goverament of England,” 
considers the problem of reconciling the ideals of democracy and 
liberty. He scoffs at Federalism, and suggests that our Parliament 
elected on a territorial basis is fundamentally incapable of dealing 
with commercial and industrial problems, which might be referred 
to “ bodies constituted on a commercial and industrial basis.” 
——tThe Quarterly Review contains an important article on ‘Sinn 
Fein and Germany,” tracing the history of the German and Sinn 
Fein plots during the war. We may note one curious detail. In 
August, 1916, Count Bernstorff telegraphed to Berlin, asking the 
Government to use their influence at Rome so 
that Assistant-Bishop Cohelan, a cousin of Judge Cohalan, 
one of the chief Sinn Fein agents in America, might be 
appointed Bishop of Cork, his chief competitor being regarded 
as anti-German. The Assistant-Bishop was duly promoted. 
The evidence regarding the Sinn Fein plot is so complete that we 
are left wondering why the authorities took no action until a few 
wecks ago. Mr. Waldo G. Leland gives an interesting summary of 
** America’s First Year of War”’ ; the second year’s record will be 
even more remarkable. Mr. Stephen Hobhouse, who was imprisoned 
as a “ conscientious objector,” describes ‘‘ An English Prison from 
Within ” with the object of promoting the reform of our prisons, 
which he regards as “ places of demoralization and torture.” 
Sefor José de Armas discusses very cautiously the question of 
“Spain and Gibraltar,’’ and concludes that Spain is not anxious 
to raise it at present. Mr. Edgar Crammond writes on “ British 
Finance during and after the War”; he is hopeful of the future, 
provided that we all work hard and that we maintain our Mercantile 
Marine. Other articles of interest are ‘‘ The Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem,” by Mr. William Miller; ‘‘ The Ideals and Aspirations 
of Italy,”’ by Mr. Horatio F. Brown; and ** The Last of the Latin 
Historians,” by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, the Minister of Education, 
who is concerned with Ammianus Marcellinus, the fourth-century 
historian, who fought under the ill-fated Emperor Julian at Ctesiphon 
on the Tigris, and whose surviving books deal with the critical 
period from 353 to 378. 


German 





In the English Historical Review for July, under-the somewhat 
cryptic title of ‘* Centuriation in Roman Britain,’’ Dr. Haverfield 
suggests that traces of the old Roman plan of laying out estates 
in rectangular plots (centuriae) bounded by roads or paths may be 
found in Essex to the west of Colchester, the old Roman town of 
Camulodunum. The main road northward through Braintree has 
a straight stretch of twelve miles from Little Waltham to Gosfield. 
Eight miles to the west, and parallel to the Braintree road, there is 
enother straight stretch of five miles on the road south of Dunmow. 
Dr. Haverfield thinks it possible that these roads are survivals of 
the territorium which was bestowed upon Colchester by its founder 
Claudius, and was doubtless surveyed and laid out in the Romen 
fashion at the time. The best examples of “ centuriation ” still 
existing may be found in the valley of the Po, between Venice und 
Yadua, a large-scale map of which looks like a great chessboard, 
as our troops in that region have doubtless observed. 





Alsace-Lorraine: Past, Present, and Future. By 
Phillipson, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. With 4 Maps. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 25s. net.)—Dr. Phillipson is known as an authority on 
international law, and in his Preface he describes the tone and object 
of his large book on Alsace-Lorraine as ‘“ judicial impartiality,” 
which may involve “ giving the devil his due.”’ The principle has 
the respect of Englishmen; the practice may mean difficulties ; 
and Dr. Phillipson himself finds it hard to decide what is the devil's 
due, The book may be recommended to those who wish to know 
something of a question which, although some German speakers 
and writers pretend that it does not exist, will certainly be one of 
the most important and most thorny to be settled at the end of 
the war. Dr. Phillipson proposes different solutions of the problem, 
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treating the obvious one as unlikely. The others would offer 
little satisfaction except to the Power that is still, it seems, to hold 
the provinces in economie bondage. Their coal and iron safely 
secured, Germany might conceivably permit either autonomy 
within her Empire, a new neutral bufier-State between herself and 
France, or a readjustment of boundaries; and she might be too 
much lacking in self-knowledge to fear the proposed Referendum, 
which, in our opinion, would bring her a disagreeable surprise. 
But in these suggested arrangements, one more impracticable than 
another, we may well ask: Where is France? And it cannot be 
too often repeated, and even Dr. Phillipson’s book proves it once 
more, that the facts of history, not to mention international equity 
and human nature, are all on the side of our Allies. 

Grow Your Own Vegetables. By Stanley C. Johnson, D.Se., 
F.R.E.S, (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—An exhaustive study of veget- 
able culture which gives information on every conceivable aspect 
of the subject, from the choice of tools to “ Hints for Exhibitors.” 
There are a number of illustrations, including a fascinating diagram 
showing how the ideal ten-rod plot should be planted ; and a useful 
calendar of operations. Many war “ allottces,’’ we imagine, began 
work with the firm conviction that all birds and insects were enemies. 
It will be a relief to the sensitive allotment-holder to be told on 
Dr. Stanley Johnson's authority that, on the contrary, many of 
them are his friends, that the charming ladybird may be encouraged 
with impunity, that he need no longer regard the blackbird and the 
thrush with suspicion, and that his ‘‘ Hymn of Hate’’ may be 
abandoned even with regard to that creature of shady reputation, 
the sparrow ! 





The forty-first Report of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, of 20 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, contains as usual 
some attrective photographs of the old churches and towers in the 
fate of which the Society is interesting itself. Among them is un- 
happily the delightful Harbour-Master’s House at Limehouse, 
which Whistler etched, and which is familiar to every frequenter 
of the Port of London, An electric-power station is, it seems, to be 
built on the site. It should be possible to preserve the old house as a 
residence for the engineer in charge of the station. 





Food in War. By Herbert Hoover. (W. H. Smith and Son. 3d.) 
—Mr. Clynes in an Introduction rightly describes Mr. Hoover's 
recent speech, now reprinted, as ‘‘a remarkable contribution 
towards a better understanding of the international food situation,” 
and as a proof of America’s ardent desire to help in winning the war. 
We should emphasize especially the fact that the American people 
has voluntarily reduced its consumption of flour and meat in order 
to supply the Allies. Such self-denial on the part of a whole nation 
is without precedent and beyond praise. We can best show our 
gratitude by practising the strictest economy in the use of the 
Amerigan foodstuffs, *‘ Apart from the prime necessity of protecting 
our independence and our institutions,’ said Mr. Hoover, *‘ there 
is but one possible benefit from the war, and that is the stimulation 
of self-sacrifice in the people, the lifting of its ideals, and the diver- 
sion of its concentration upon the purely material things in life to a 
strengthening of its higher purposes.” 





Portugal and the Allies: a Message to Great Britain. By A, G. 
Loraine. (Hazell, Watson, and Viney.)—Mr. Loraine confirms the 
view taken by a contributor to a recent issue of the Spectator that 
the new Portuguese Government under President Sidonia Paes is 
far more representative of the nation and far more loyal to the Allies 
than the Democratic Administration which it overthrew in December 
last. The Portuguese Democrats, according to Mr. Loraine, were as 
tyrannical and as pro-German in their sympathies as the Bolsheviks, 
and their professions of loyalty to the old British Alliance were 
doing us harm in Portugal. 





Wealth from Waste. By Henry J. Spooner, (G. Routledge and 
Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—Lord Leverhulme in his Preface says that 
“the greatest wasters are those who concentrate their whole time 
on mere efforts for immediate and direct money-making ; and 
the greatest economists are those who, like the successful farmer 
with his land, cultivate and prepare themselves for more eflicient 
service for their fellow-man.” Professor Spooner covers a wide 
field in drawing attention to waste of all kinds, and deals somewhat 
superficially with various aspects of the subject. The moral is that 
waste is usually due to want of thought, and that it would pay, 
not only in war time but in the days of peace, to devote the trained 
intelligence to this problem. We may call attention to the author's 
plea for an organized collection of household waste. When materials — 
and labour are scarce, it would surely be cheaper, for example, to 
collect old jars and bottles, wash them and use them again, than to go 
on manufacturing new jers and bottles. But though there is, we 
believe, a Director of Salvage, no general effort has yet been made to 
deal with this matter. 

Militerism and Statecraft. By Munroe Smith. (Putnam. 6s.)— 
Professor Munroe Smith in this very able book contrasts the 
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diplomacy of Bismarck with that of his degenerate successors, and 
shows how Germany has brought a world of enemies against her by 
allowing the military party to run amuck. He reminds us that 
Bismarck in his last great speech of February 6th, 1888, discussed 
the possibility of a threatened attack by Russia and France on 
Germany, and said that such a peril should not be met by antici- 
pating it. ‘“ If in the end we proceed to attack, the whole weight 
of the imponderables, which weigh much heavier than material 
weights, will be on the side of our adversaries whom we have 
attacked.’’ Bismarck has indeed been justified, for the “ whole 
weight of the imponderables *’ is now crushing the life out of Ger- 
many. The author discusses also ** The German Theory of War- 
fare,’’ and shows how by its abominable cruelty it has done more 
harm than good to the German cause. Lastly, he considers ** German 
Land Hunger ” and the other motives that made the war popular 
in Germany. An appendix contains letters from Mr. Roosevelt 
in regard to his proposal in the spring of 1898 to warn Spain that 
the despatch of her Fleet to American waters would be treated as a 
declaration of war—a proposal which the author condemns and 
which President McKinley rejected. 
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ry\O BE LET OR SOLD, the ‘PREMISES at BU RLEY. IN. 

WHARFEDALE recently occupied by the Arnold Forster High School, 
Well equipped and furnished for GIRLS’ SCHOOL purposes, but easily convertibie 
into good private residence. Well-planted garden, well-laid grass and cinder tennis- 
courts Small paddock, Healthy situation. Close to station and moors, Fine 
views, New heating apparatus throughout.—For particulars address CRUSSWELL, 
The Hall, ies dined Wharte vdale, Yorks, 




















APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ASSISTANT ORGANISERS “OF CH CHILDREN’S CARE WORK 
Applications are invited for employment as Assistant Organisers of Children’s 
Care Work, Candidates should have had considerable experience in social work with 
special reference to children, and should possess organising ability. Candidates 
will be selected in September for permanent and temporary appointments, and panels 
will be formed of candidates for employmeut later. 
The salaries of Permanent Organisers are as follows :— 
(t.) Assistant Organisers —£100 a year, rising by yearly increments of £6 to £130 
a year, with war wages of £50 a year ia addition. 
(ii) District Organisers—£130 a year, rising by yearly increments of £10 to £209 
a year, with war wages of £50 a year in addition, 
district Organisers are selected jrom the ranks of Assistant Organisers. Temporary 
Assistant Organisers are paid at a fixed inclusive rate of £2 10s. a week. Martie a 
women may apply for temporary employment.—Apply for form to ~” CLERK 
of the COUNCIL, County Hall, Spring Garde ns, S.W. 1. Enclose stamped, addressed 
tools cap envelope. Forms must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 
4th + eptember, 1918, Pe PrsOnS already i in the C Council’ 3 service may apply. 
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GIRLS, 
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and Literature, Oxford). 

The Comunittee invite applications for the post of FORM MISTRESS for FRENCH 
(Hons, Degree) at the above-named School, Salary according to qualifications and 
experience. 

Full particulars of the duties aud conditions of the 
—— to the undersigned. Forms of application m 

Janvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify 


appointm: nt may be had on 
ust be returned by August 3th, 
a candidate 
SPURLEY HEY, 
Director of Education 


Education Offices, a, Manchester, 
July, 1918, 
N ANG CHE STER E DUC AT ION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress: Miss M. A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc 
A FORM MISTRESS is required for History and Geography, 
to qualifications and experience, 
Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had on 
application to the undersigned. Forms of application must be returned by July 31st. 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate. 
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Education Oilices, Deanagute, Manchester, SPURLEY HE Y, 
July, 191s, Director of Edu cation, 
, a 2 = O F S H E F F I E L D 
j EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
| APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT ORGANISER (WOMAN) OF PHYSICAL 


TRAINING, 
posmetites are invited for the position of Assistant Organiser of Physical Training 
(Woman). ary £150 per eck rising by annual increments of £10 to £200 | 
annum. 

The lady appointed will be required to devote her whole time to the work of assisting 
the Superintendent of Physical Training in the supervision of the Physical Traiving 
in Day and Evening Schools, and giving such Physical instruction as may be required. 

Forms of application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, should be 
returned, duly completed, not later than 24th August, 191s. 

Versonal canvassing will disqualify. 

Education Office, Sheffield, 

22nd July, 1913, 


1 HE RAWLINS GRAMMAR 


QUORN, LEICUSTERSHIRE, 
The GOVERNORS of the above School invite 


Ss. BAXTER, 
Secretary 


“SCHOOL, 


applications for the post of HLLAD- 


MASTER, The duties to begin on September 17th, 1918, The Master must be a 
Graduate of some University of the United Kingdom. Salary not less than £400 
per annum, There is a good house attached to the School for the residence of the 
Head-Master tree of Rent, Rates and Taxes, and having accommodation ior a small 
number of Boarders, The School is co-educational and provides for about 160 
pupils. The buildings are modern and well equipped, There is a large playing 


field and good garden, 


Applications in writing and testimonials to be sent in not later than August loth, 


1918, to the Clerk to the Governors, Mr. W. F. BENT BEARDSLEY, Solicitor, 
Rectory Place, Loughborough, 
D ats ? Y.WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
LAUNCESTON, HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR ULRLS 
w anted, in September next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach chietly Mathe- 


annual incre- 
to the HEAD- 


matics, and, if possible, Elementary Science, Salary £120, rising by 
ments of £10 to £160,—Applications should be sent, as s00u as possible, 
MISTRESS, 
Edue ation Department, County Hall, Truro, 23rd July, 1913. 
] ING EDWARD'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL for GIRL S, HANDS- 
WORTH, BIRMINGHAM.—Wanted, for September, a Jt NION FI 
MISTRESS, with some German if possible, Knowledge 


Salary trom £130,—Apply to the HEAD-MISTKESS. 
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